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The new look in libraries is strikingly 
exemplified in Cincinnati's new 
$3,250,000 steel-and-giass structure. 
Librarian: Cari Vitz 

Architect : Frederick 

W. Garber & Associates 

General Contractor 

Frank E. Moser & Son 


CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARY — 


VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Multi-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati's 
new library is pictured here before books 
were placed on the sheives. This type of stack 
is fastened to the floor, and has channel 
members across the top of the columns to 


assure rigidity 





Whatever the need in library equip- 
ment, VMP can fill it. Shelves, stacks, 
desks, lights 
a few of the many products made by 


VMP specifically for library use. 


even COnNVEeYOrs—are only 


VMP helps you plan, In the earliest 
stages of planning, VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service can be of special help to 
With 


behind 


architect or owner. years of 


specialized experience them, 
VMP’s skilled engineers can help settle 
such basic questions as whether to have 
multi-tier or free-standing bookshelves 
With VMP’s 

duplication of 
Thus. 


costs are pared 


technical aid, needless 


development work is 


avoided over-all construction 


Catalog 
7 -page folder with details and specifica. 
tions on VMP library bookstack equip- 
mentJ Address inquiries to Dept. whR.1 


on request. We will gladly send a 


Vroducts, inc. 





ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesepecke Industries, inc. 
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The Guide to the Best in 
industry-Sponsored 
(free-loan) films, 
educational subjects, 
Walt Disney 
Productions, and 
significant Teaching Film 
Custodians subjects. 


Send for your 
File Copy 
TODAY! 


“Since 1911 — America’s First Distributor of 





Films for Community Audiences” 





ASSOCIATION FILMS, Ine. 


147 Madison Avenue, New ol 17, eo: 
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IMPORTANT New Books... 
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FREIGHTER FEVER 
By Rowena Stavely 


* The year's most captivating travel 


book; a witty account of a round-the-world tour—from California 
to Hong Kong and back again via the Middle East, Europe and 
Panama—made on cargo vessels. Crammed with information on 
what to see, what to buy, what to take, and how to plan for a 
freighter trip, A must for would-be tourists, fun for the arm 


chair traveler. 


Available NOW $4.00 


THE GOLDEN TREK LITTLE CHILD LOOKING 


By Hubert M. Hill * Reminiscences of 
the author's term of duty on a lonely island 
in the Bering Sea, and his adoption of a 
baby sea-lion, coupled with an account of a 
visit to Peiping in which fact is combined 
with exquisite fantasy. A rare little book. 

Available NOW $2.50 


By Leila Kendall Browne * Delightful 
verses for children that parallel the young 
readers’ growing appreciation and widening 
vistas as the book proceeds. With a preface 
for parents on “the child’s world.” For ages 
5-12 Available NOW $2.50 


SUNDAY SHOES SANTA'S NORTH POLE CIRCUS 


By Margaret Crowder Belcher * 

Charming story of a girl growing up in a 
small Southern town in the early part of the 
century. Lively, forceful characters contrast 
with a nostalgic background in this outstand- 
ing novel. Available NOW $3.00 


HERITAGE OF THE FERTILE SOIL 


By Vincent White Holbook, the Orig- 
inal Ventriloquist Santa Claus * A 
modern tale of Santa Claus and his fabulous 
workshop which blends traditional fairy-tale 
magic and modern science fiction, Fast-mov 
ing, unusual story for children aged 6-9 
Available NOW $2.50 


By Clarence Bogren * Engrossing, | THE CHRISTMAS BOY AND 


autobiographical story of a boy who lived on 


a Mid-western farm fifty years ago. Easy-to- OTHER CHILDREN’S STORIES 


read memoirs that are a fine slice of Ameri- 
cana. Available NOW $3.00 


RHYTHM IN THE WIND 
By Cora Hood Bumpus * A poet of 
unusual gifts is here represented in a collec- 
tion notable for descriptive beauty and subtle 


By Matilda Hutchinson Turner * 

Whimsical tales for all the year round, about 
the amusing inhabitants of Animal Town 
and the adventures of a wooden boy with a 
ruby heart who sets out to see the world 


For ages 7-11 Available NOW $2.50 


imagery. Available NOW $2.50 NEW HOME 


ONCE UPON A PONY 
By Bert Howard Klein * ‘The amazing 
adventures of little Peter, who owns a talking 
pony and a magic feather! A beguiling fairy 
tale told in rhythmic, singing verse, ideal for 
dramatization. For ages 7-12 


Available NOW $2.50 


By Janet Lassance * ‘his sprightly 
account of a family’s move to a new home on 
a beautiful farm gives a delightful lesson in 
family cooperation, as well as rewarding de 
scriptions of rural life. For ages 9-12 
Available NOW $2.50 


SNOOZY THE TORTOISE AND 


A BOOK FOR US OTHER STORIES 


By Mina Frasa Hartz © The wonder 
and enchantment of a child's world suffuses 
these verses, which are imbued with the 
simple charm that little ones love. Perfect for 


reading aloud. For ages 7-10 
Available NOW $2.50 


By Madeleine Morra * = {Interesting 
selections for children which subtly stress the 
good qualities little ones should acquire 
while providing effervescent, amusing reading 
material. For ages 6-9 Available NOW $2.50 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20°% 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


N 1897 the trustees of the British Library of 
Political Science petitioned Herbert Spencer to 

donate a set of his works to the library. Since 
many requests of this kind reached the noted British 
philosopher and erstwhile journalist, it is little 
wonder that he demurred. His reasons for denying 
the request reflect, however, a definite distaste for 
public libraries, In a letter to W. A. S. Hewins, 
dated 24 March 1897, Spencer declared that he 
never heeded requests for gift copies of his books. 
He reasoned: I disapprove of free libraries alto- 
gether, the British Museum Library included, be- 
lieving that in the long run they are mischievous 
rather than beneficial; as we see clearly in the case 
of Municipal and local Pree Libraries which, instead 
of being places for study, have become places for 
reading trashy novels, worthless papers, and learning 
the odds, I no more approve of Pree Libraries than 
I approve of Free Bakeries. Food for the mind 
should no more be given gratis than food for the 
body should be given gratis. The whole scheme of 
public instruction, be it in Free Libraries or by 
State Education, is socialistic, and | am profoundly 
averse to socialism in every form. Herbert Spencer 
was 77 when he wrote these scathing words. 

Since authors and scholars may usually be counted 
upon as staurich supporters of the free library 
movement his stand is hard to comprehend, Spencer 
was assuredly a beneficiary of public libraries. As 
an author he wrote for a living as well as an 
audience and used the British Museum 

To be sure, all of Spencer's charges against public 
libraries of his day were true. ‘They did circulate 
trashy novels and worthless papers; merely an 
opinion, but Spencer would have known for he had 
a lifetime penchant for novels of this sort. “ Bookies” 
did consort in public libraries. Free libraries were 
also patently socialistic. About the only solace that 
a librarian can find is the Spencerian admission that 
libraries are educational institutions 

Certainly Herbert Spencer's distaste for public 
libraries does not indicate a lack of faith in the 
value of reading. As a boy he was not considered 
robust enough to be sent away to school. Thus he 
was largely self-taught, though his father tutored 
him to a certain extent and inculcated the sound 
habits of thought that were to serve him well in 
later life. Herbert did not read proficiently until he 
was seven. The book that first aroused his interest 
was Sandford and Merton. His parents were op- 
posed to fiction and children’s books that coritained 
questionable moral implications. Nevertheless, 
Herbert was an avid reader of novels, trashy and 
otherwise, usually gratifying his desire by stealth. 
By the time he was eleven years old he occasionally 
lay awake all night reading fiction by candlelight. 
He also had access to all sorts of books at home as 
well as scientific works through his father’s mem- 
bership in the Derby Philosophical Society. 

Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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As a youth, Herbert obtained parental consent to 
subscribe to a library institution that was founded 
in Derby. He borrowed historical books and recalls 
in his Autobiography that he read all of Rollin’s 
Ancient History and Gibbon's History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

By heredity, Herbert Spencer was an individual 
ist, full of overweening self-reliance. When he 
reached manhood, he was not absorbed by books 
though he read much. He was an impatient reader, 
and too self-assertive to be much interested in the 
ideas of others. He readily admitted that for him 
“Thinking was always . . . more pleasurable than 
either reading or doing.’ Spencer was so intrigued 
with his own ideas that he was always submitting 
expository letters and articles to engineering and 
other scientific journals. His first contributions 
were published in 1836 when he was 16 years old 

Spencer had no great faith in books for ‘‘the les 
developed intelligences.” For “the higher types of 
mind” books would do no harm. What a strange 

aradox, that a man who had so little confidence in 
ks should have written so many of them! 

There is nothing in his early nurture, however, 
to account for Herbert Spencer's opposition to free 
public libraries. He was an avid reader as a child 
and read extensively as a man. He owned a library 
he used many other libraries, and probably would 
have admitted that he liked libraries. What was it 
then, that he found so distasteful? It 
notion of “free.” When a man he 
adopted the unorthodox viewpoint that ‘the 
tion of government is simply to defend the natural 
rights of man-—to protect person and property—to 
prevent the aggressions of the powerful upon the 
weak—in a word, to administer justice He con 
cluded that governments should do nothing more 
not even provide free public education. He tenaci 
ously held this opinion all his life and in 1884 
epitomized it in The Man Versus the State. Though 
a free-enterprise man, he did not believe in free 
enterprise on the part of the government 


was the 
very young 


rum 


Spencer was one of the great dissenters of hi 
day, but England inaugurated free public libraries in 
spite of him. He marshalled all the ll known 
arguments against universal education including th 
threadbare proposition that improved education 
would make the working man discontented with his 
lot. He fought the Public Libraries Act because it 
gave to local governments ‘powers by which a 
majority can tax a minority for their books He 
considered the trend of legislation to be disastrous 
and was disgusted that ‘a town which does not 
adopt the Free Libraries Act is sneered at as being 
alarmed by a measure so moderately communistic 
It would be unfair to conclude that Spencer was 
opposed to libraries per se. He was opposed to 
creeping socialism and he looked upon free publi 
libraries as just one more manifestation of that kind 
of “‘political intoxication.” To have relented in hi 
opposition to free public libraries would have been 
to repudiate The Man Versus the State 
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from ABINGDON... 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS 
Enlarged Edition 


® Already a modern classic, this devotional manual 
provides proyers, litanies, meditations, and worship 
helps in simple, everyday words. Included are pray- 
ers and litanies expressly for young people, ideal 
for family devotions, and for personal and group 


use, $1.50 


BENEFITS OF HIS PASSION 


* Meditations on the basic ideas and beliefs Benefits 
implied in the Cross of Christ and their meaning of His 

in ovr lives today. A significant book for the Passion 
Lenten-Easter season — by the eminent British 

writer, lecturer, and teacher. $1 2 ee 


HEAVEN AND HELL 
What can you believe about them? : Heaven 


* The minister of New York's Fifth Avenue Pres- Al 
byterian Church discusses the New Testament anid lal 
teaching on immortality, the nature of heaven ond 

of hell, and the problem of recognition after 

death. A powerful, appealing reaffirmation of 

faith in Christ, $1 


Available again—REVISED AND ENLARGED 


HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS + Handbook of 
IN THE UNITED STATES Denominations 


® The history, doctrines, organization and present 
status of 266 religious bodies in the United States. 
Bibliography, list of denominational headquarters, 
information on 29 additional denominations, Over 
41,000 copies of the first edition sold! By the former 
editor of The Christian Herald. $2.95 


HOW TO PREACH TO PEOPLE'S NEEDS 


By Edgar N. Jackson © Using concrete examples, the author shows how 
the working preacher can apply the latest psychological insights in his 
sermons, Each of the 17 chapters deals with a special emotional probiem, 
each is a source of healing and of hope. Mr. Jackson is president of the 
New Rochelle Guidance Center, inc., an outstanding psychiatric clinic. $2.75 


THE BURDEN OF THE LORD 


By lan Macpherson © The art of preaching, its importance, and how to 
do it well. Written with imagination and urgency, this shows how to com- 
municate faith to others, from the opening poragraph, text, illustrations, 
to the final words of the sermon. $2.75 
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Awards 


Library Awards 


The Witttam G, Baker, Jr. award, presented 
annually to a staff member of Baltimore's Enoch 
Pratt Free Library for distinguished service, was 
given in absentia to Dorothy Sinclair, State Library 
of California consultant, who until September 
served as Pratt's assistant coordinator of adult serv- 
ices and head of the book selection room. Miss 
Sinclair was cited as “a librarian who personifies 
the Pratt ideal of intelligent pioneering and creative 
librarianship.” 


Literary Awards 


6 bye TAMIMENT INSTITUTE American biography 
award of $500 and a citation has been pre- 
sented to Gay Wilson Allen for The Solitary Singer, 
a study of Walt Whitman. 

INTERNATIONAL FANTASY AWARDS for the best 
science-fiction or fantasy books published during 
1954 went to: Edgar Pangborn oe A Mirror for 
Observers (first prize); Hal Clement, who received 
a certificate of merit for Mission of Gravity (second 
prize); and J. T. McIntosh and Isaac Asimov, re- 
spective authors of One in Three Hundred and The 

aves of Steel (tied for third place). 

Recipients of OHIOANA AWARDS, presented annu- 
ally to Ohio authors by the Martha Kinney Cooper 
Ohioana Library Association, include: in fiction, 
Agatha Young for Clown of the Gods; in nonfic- 
tion, Arthur Loesser for Men, Women and Pianos; 
in juvenile writing, William E. Scheele for Pre- 
historic Animals. 

Samuel Chamberlain, photographer, author of 
the illustrated books on New England, has been 
selected for the NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY AWARD for 
1955 “in recognition of all he has done for New 
England, both in literature and art, as well as in 
many other ways.” 

A BUGENE F. SAXTON MEMORIAL TRUST fellow- 
ship has been granted to Lois Crisler for the com- 
pletion of a book of personal experiences covering 
a year and a half of life in the Arctic Circle area 
and to Robert Elvin Hazel for completion of 
“Going to the Fair,” a story with a southern setting. 

Donald Hall is winner of the 1955 LAMONT 
PORTRY SELECTION competition, sponsored the 
Academy of American — The award is based 
on Mr. Hall's group of poems, “Exiles and Mar- 
riages.” 

An English scientist, Charles Alfred Coulson, is 
winner of the 1955 LECOMTE DU NOUY AWARD for 
his book, Science and Christian Belief. The award, 
consisting of $500 and a silver medal, is given in 
alternate years in the United States (where the cur- 
rent award was made) and France. To qualify, an 
author must make a significant contribution to spiri- 
tual thought, particularly toward the reconciliation 
of science and religion. 

Maurice Evans has been honored by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, receiving the 


group’s first television drama award for his NBC-TV 
production of “Macbeth,” telecast in color in Ne 

vember 1954. The production was chosen for it 

contribution to the teaching of English. The 
in the form of a parchment scroll, was made t 
Evans by popular vote among the more than 
English teachers who comprise the n 
the N.C.T.E. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


HE BOARD ON AWARDS of the American Library 

Association presents the following list of 
awards and citations to be made at the 75th annual 
ALA Conference in Miami Beach 
1956. The board urges all library associations and 
ALA members to assist in the selection of outstand 
ing librarians worthy of these national honors by 
sending nominations to the persons indicated below 
well in advance of the announced deadlines 

The Metvit Dewey MEDAL, established in 19° 
by the Forest Press, is awarded annually to an in 
dividual or a group for recent creative professional 
achievement of a high order, particularly in thos¢ 
fields in which Melvil Dewey was actively intes 
ested, notably library management, library trainin; 
cataloging and classification, and the tools and 
techniques of librarianship. 

The LeTrerR LipRARIAN AWARD, established in 
1946, consists of $100 and a special certificate. It 
is awarded annually to a librarian who, in the line 
of duty, contributes most to emphasize the human 
qualities of service in librarianship. The Letrer 
LIBRARY AWARD, consisting also of $100 and a 
special certificate, given annually since 1947, is 
awarded to a library for distinguished contribution 
to the development of an enlightened public opin- 
ion on an issue of current or continuing importance. 
Mrs. Ada McCormick, the donor of these two 
awards, is editor of the magazine Le/ster. 

The JoserpH W. Lippincotr Awarp, consisting 
of $500 and a special certificate, has been presented 
annually by Joseph W. Lippincott since 1937 as an 
award for distinguished service in the profession 
of librarianship, such service to include outstand 
ing participation in the activities of professional! 
library associations, notable published professional 
writing, or other significant activity on behalf of 
the profession and its aims 

Nominations for these four awards with a state 
ment of qualifications and reasons for the choice 
should be sent to the chairman of the ALA Board 
on Awards, Robert E. Scudder, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia 3, Penn 
sylvania, The deadline for nominations for each of 
these awards is April 1. 

The annual Gro.ier Sociery Awarp, estab 
lished in 1953 and consisting of $500 and a special! 
certificate, is given in recognition of the achieve 
ments of a librarian in a community or school who 
has made an unusual contribution to the stimula 
tion and guidance of reading by children and young 
people. The nominee must be a salaried librarian 
who spends the major part of his time in work 
with children and young people. The award may 
be given for contributions made either over a period 
of years or for one contribution of lasting value 
Nominations must be accompanied by five copies of 
a statement of achievement prepared by the nomi 
nating group or individual and should be sent di 
rectly to the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Grolier Society Award, Rosemary Livsey, Director 
Department of Work With Children, Los Angeles 


award 


0.000 


nbe rshiy of 


June 1 
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Public Library, Los Angeles, California. Letters in 
support of the nominations will be accepted also. 
The deadline for entries is March 15 

The E. P. DuttoN-JoHN Macrae Awarp for 
advanced study in the field of library work with 
children and young people was established by Dut 
ton in 1952 and first awarded in 1953. It consists of 
a fellowship amounting to $1,000 and is open to a 
librarian working with children or young people 
through a public library, a school library, or an 
institution library. The award is designed to give 
the recipient an opportunity for formal or informal 
study of some aspect of the field that will be bene 
ficial both to the person ana to library service. To 
be eligible for the award, a librarian must be a 
library school graduate and must have had at least 
three years of successful professional experience in 
libraries serving children or youth. Librarians in 
terested in the award are asked to submit a state 
ment of the study or project for which the award 
is requested and evidence that they are qualified to 
undertake the work. Prospective applicants should 
write to the chairman of the Dutton-Macrae Award 
Committee, Nancy Jane Day, Supervisor of Library 
Services, State Department of Education, Columbia 
South Carolina. Applications must be submitted by 
April 15 

Two outstanding trustees of the libraries of the 
nation will be cited by ALA at the Miami Beach 
Conference. TRUSTEE CITATIONS are limited to 
trustees in actual service during at least a part of 
the calendar year preceding the 1956 ALA Con 
ference. Equal consideration is given to the servic 
records of trustees of both large and small libraries 
The jury will be interested in the state and national 
activities of the candidates as well as their contri 
butions to the local library. Recommendations must 
be accompanied by a full record of the candidate's 
achievements and may be submitted by any library 
board, any individual library trustee, a state library 
association, a state trustee organization, a state li 
brary extension agency, or by the Trustee Section 
of the ALA Public Libraries Division. Nomina 
tions must be mailed to the ALA Jury on Citation 
of Trustees, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11 
Illinois, or to the chairman, Eleanor Plain, Librar 
ian, Aurora Public Library, Aurora, Illinois, not 
later than March 15 

The JouN Cotton DANA Pusticiry AWARDS 
established in 1943, are given by the Wilson Li 
brary Bulletin, in a contest sponsored jointly with 
the ALA Public Relations Committee, for outstand 
ing library publicity, based on scrapbooks submitted 
to show a cross-section of the year's publicity in 
various types of libraries. Every library is eligible 
Full information and entry blanks are available 
from Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University 
Avenue New York ya New York or trom ALA 
Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11 
Illinois, Entry blanks must be in by April 1, but the 
completed scrapbooks are not due until April 15 


The MARGARET MANN CITATION, established in 
1950 by the ALA Division of Cataloging and Clas 
sification, is awarded annually to a librarian who 
has made a distinguished contribution to librarian 
ship through cataloging and classification. It may 
have been through publication of significant pro 
fessional literature, participation in professional 
cataloging associations, or valuable contributions to 
practice in individual libraries. The nominees must 
be members of DCC to be eligible but may be nomi 
nated by any librarian or ALA member. All nomi 


(Continued on page 460) 
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SUGGESTS THE 4E€& 


SIGN CABINET 


with 
Line-a-Time 
strips 


make expert ségue 
ta minutes 


Now! All you need for letter-perfect 

signs is a few cents’ worth of 

gummed letters from the Demco 

Sign Cabinet, with Line-a-Time strips 

to eliminate all problems of spacing 

or aligning letters. Just stick in place 
the sign is ready in minutes! 


A COMPLETE SIGN SHOP 
IN ONE BOX 


Demco Sign Cabinets contain all the 
items needed for complete signs 
Several combinations of colors and 
fonts available at special “package” 
prices 


Write for iHustrated folder 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WIS 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN 


*ON * THE © DOT SERVICE 


OT © SERVICE... ON © THE «@ bo 
- 
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JDIABIS © 100 « 7 


NO 


* i100 «© 3H1 « 
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JAY BOK, ESQ. 


By A. Lewis O. 
(Author of “Forty Years with Benefit 
of Clergy; Three Without’) 

An intimate look at the 
American College Fraternity 


“Many a Father will find this book as 

stinging as the paddle splintered on his 
ego in his fraternity days.” 

Whitey Austin, editor, 

The Salina (Kansas) Journal 


Cloth, Price $2.25 


PANAMA 


TO THE 


NORTH CAPE 


By Lillion M. Svenson 


A delightful new book by Lillian Svenson, 
a gifted author, who has succeeded in 
giving us a travel book which is both 
highly entertaining and educational. 
Cloth, Price $3.00 


From your bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


BOSTON 20 











HUNTTING'S 
NEW REVISED (1955) 


STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicates Titles For Which 


WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 


OVER 10,000 TITLES INCLUDED 
—SUPPLIED IN 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


also the most complete selection of prebound 


PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


if you have not received your copy, 
send for it today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 


*Trade-Mark of Gro-Dart industries, tno 
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nations should be made, together with informati 
upon which the recommendation is based, not later 


| than February 1, to the chairman of the DCC Con 


mittee on Award of the Margaret Mann Citation 
Mary Darrah Herrick, Associate Librarian, the Che 
nery Library, Boston University College of Libera! 
Arts, 725 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massa 
chusetts 

The NEwBERY AND CALDECOTT MEDAL winner 
for 1955 will be announced by the Children’s Li 
brary Association on March 5, 1956 in the New 
York office of Frederic G. Melcher, who estab 
lished and endowed the awards. The Newbery 
medal, awarded annually since 1922, will be pre 
sented to the author of the most distinguished con 
tribution to American literature for children pub 
lished during the year 1955. The Caldecott medal, 
first awarded in 1938, will be presented to the illus 
trator of the most distinguished American picture 
book for children. Nominations for the 195: 
awards, which were due on December 10, 1955 
have been made by librarians to the Newbery 
Caldecott Award Committee composed of twenty 
two children’s and school librarian hairman 
Marian C. Young, Chief, Children’s Department 
Detroit Public Libeasy, Detroit, Michigan 


The Drexel Institute Library School is offering 
three full tuition scholarships for the academic year 
1956-1957. Only American citizens who enter the 
full time curriculum leading to the master's degree 
are eligible. Evidence of high academic achieve 
ment at an approved college or university, and need 
for financial aid must be submitted 

Applicants should apply to the Dean of the 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of Tech 
nology, 32 and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4 
Pennsylvania. Complete credentials must be filed 
before April 1. Inquiries concerning scholarshis 
aid to foreign students should also be addressed t 
the dean 


OBITUARIES 


November 1. DALE CARNEGIE, whose book, Hou 
to Win Friends and Influence People, was one of 
the world’s most phenomenal best-sellers; after an 
illness of some time; in Forest Hills, New York 
sixty-six. Mr. Carnegie, whose courses on publi 
speaking have been attended by 450,000 people in 
the last forty years, was the author of Little Known 
Facts About Well Known People, Five Minute 
Biographies, How to Stop Worrying and Start 
Living (1948), and other books 

November 1. JAMES INGERSOLL WyeR, director of 
the New York State Library (1908-1938) and Li 
brary School (1908-1926); past president of the 
American Library Association, the American Asso 
ciation of Library Schools, the National Association 
of State Libraries, and the New York Library As 
sociation; a month after suffering a fractured hip; 
in Salt Lake City, Utah; eighty-six. Dr. Wyer was 
author of several volumes published by ALA: U. § 
Government Documents; The College and Univer 
sialy Library; Reference Work His early library 
career included service as librarian and professor 
of bibliography at the University of Nebraska and 
as Organizer and assistant to the librarian of the 
Louisville, Kentucky, Free Public Library. During 
World War I, Dr. Wyer was associated with th 
ALA war service that raised more than $ 01 
to put libraries into Army and Navy ba 
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WINTHROP KENT, archi 
tect; after a brief illness; in Hyannis, Massachusetts; 
ninety-five. Mr. Kent wrote a life of Baldassare 
Peruzzi, one of the architects of St. Peter's in Rome; 
three books on hooked rugs; and a history of orna 
ment. During his undergraduate days, he was 
active in establishing the Harvard Lampoon 
November 12. DANIEL MACINTYRE HENDERSON 
author, poet, retired magazine editor; in Fleming 
ton, New Jersey; seventy-five. Mr. Henderson's 
poems were collected in three volumes, Life’s Min 
strel, A Harp in the Winds, Frontiers. His writings 
also include Yankee Ships in China Seas and biog 
raphies of Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. Andrew Car 
negie, and Mary Tudor. 
November 12, GeorGe Fort MILTON, author and 
former editor of the Chattanooga, Tennessee, News, 
in Washington, D.C.; sixty. Mr. Milton, who in 
1950 became a writer for the Library of Congress 
was the author of several books about historical 
figures, including: Abraham Lincoln and the Fift/ 
Column; The Age of Hate—Andrew Johnson and 
the Radicals; The Eve of Conflict—Stephen A 
Douglas and the Needless War. 
November 13. Bernarp De 
essayist, literary critic, novelist; of a heart attack; 
in New York City; fifty-eight. Mr. De Voto's best 
known writings include the trilogy composed of 
Across the Wide Missouri (for which he was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1948); The Year of 
Decision: 1846; and The Course of Empire. He 
was also the author of Mark Twain's America (his 
first work as a social historian) and The World of 
Fiction. Two of his best known novels are We 
Accept With Pleasure and Mountain Time. For 
twenty years, he had written ‘The Easy Chair” for 
Harper's magazine, selections from which were re 
cently published in book form with the same title 


November 14. Ruspy M. Ayres, author of more 
than one hundred romantic novels; of pneumonia; 
at Weybridge, Surrey, England; seventy-two 
Among the books by Miss Ayres, the widow of 
Reginald William Pocock, are: The Remembered 
Kiss, The Bachelor Husband, Castle in Spain 


November 14. Sam Byrp, novelist, playwright 
producer, lecturer, actor; of leukemia, cosine a 
leg injury; in Durham, North Carolina; forty-seven 
Mr. Byrd's books include Hurry Home to My Heart 
and Small Town South. His most recent work was 
The Dublin Story, a historical pageant 


November 6. WUtULLIAM 


Voro, historian 


November 14. Ropert E. SHerwoopn, playwright, 
author, winner of four Pulitzer Prizes for his plays, 
Idiot's Delight (1936), Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
(1939), and There Shall Be No Night (1941) 
and for his book, Roosevelt and Hopkins (1949); 
after suffering a heart attack; in New York City; 
fifty-nine. Others of Mr. Sherwood’s dramatic suc 
cesses were The Road to Rome, Reunion in Vienna 
The Petrified Forest, 


November 19. MARQuiS JAMES, winner of Pulitzer 
Prizes in 1930 and 1938 respectively for The Raven 
A Biography of Sam Houston, and for his two 
volume biography of Andrew Jackson; of a cerebral 
hemorrhage; in Rye, New York; sixty-four. Mr 
James’ published works include The Cherokee Sirip 
and Mr. Garner of Texas. He also wrote a history 
of the American Legion and several books dealing 
with institutions or personalities prominent in 
American business. At his death, he had completed 
research for a volume on Booker T. Washington 
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“We are delighted with the Avalon selections 

and with the Plasti-Kleer jackets. Our 
public reach for these books first, we notice.”’ 
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Sara Ware Bassett 


N Aprit 15, 1955 the Boston Authors’ Club 

honored Sara Ware Bassett, one of its most 
loyal and active members, on the publication of her 
fiftieth book. For more than forty years Miss Bass- 
ett has written her pleasant novels of New England 
life. At eighty-three she is busily at work on a new 
novel scheduled for publication in 1957. A small 
and fragile-looking lady who has lived all her life 
in Massachusetts, Miss Bassett shuns publicity. “I 
prefer to be represented by my work,” she writes. 
“I love my writing. It is my boon companion.” 

A descendant of William Bassett who came to 
Plymouth, Massachusetts on the Fortune in 1621 
and joined the Pilgrims’ Colony, Sara Ware Bassett 
was born in Newton, Massachusetts, October 22, 
1872, to Charles Warren and Anna Augusta 
(Haley) Bassett. She spent her childhood and early 
girlhood in Newton, studying in the Newton public 
schools and graduating from the Newton High 
School in 1892. In the same year she entered the 
Lowell School of Design, then a part of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where she com- 
pleted a program in textile design. She never 
worked professionally in the field, however. In 
1894 she decided to become a kindergarten teacher, 
and after three years of study at the Symonds 
Kindergarten Training School in Boston, she took a 
position in the Newton public schools which she 
held from 1897 to 1917 

With a teaching schedule of a little more than 
two hours a day, Miss Bassett had time to continue 
her studies in the three fields which interested her 
most—-English, psychology, and philosophy. She 
took courses at Radcliffe under such distinguished 
professors as Charles T. Copeland (‘‘Copey’’), 
Josiah Royce, and George Herbert Palmer. She 
also studied at Boston University under Dallas Lore 
Sharp. Miss Bassett had by this time resolved to 
become a writer, but, as she explains, “I was ill 
satished with my work and was determined to learn 
how to ‘handle my tools.’ ”’ 


Encouraged by all her teachers, but especially by 
Professor Sharp, she began her first novel, and this 
was published in 1915 under the title The Taming 
of Zenas Henry (made into a silent motion picture 
by R.K.O.), In the forty years since this time, Miss 
Bassett has published thirty novels, her latest To 
Each His Dream in 1955. She has also written a 
number of books for children: a group in the 
Industry Series for the Penn Publishing Company 
from 1912 to 1920 (The Story of Lumber, The 
Story of Wool, The Story of Glass, etc.); another 
group for the Invention Series published by Little, 
Brown from 1920 to 1926 (Paul and the Printing 
Press, Steve and the Steam Engine, etc.); and again 
for Penn in 1926 to 1927 two volumes in the Dis- 
covery Series—The Story of Columbus, The Story 
of Vasco da Gama. With George L. Shuman she 
wrote Industries of the World (1914) and with 
E. T. Holmes A Wonderful Pifty Years (1917, 
privately printed ) 

Most of Miss Bassett's novels are set on Cape 
Cod where (except for two trips to England and the 
Continent) she has spent all her summers since she 
was in her teens. “I have sought to put into my 
novels its atmosphere, the fragrance of its pines, the 
blueness of its sea, the emerald of its salt marshes. 
I have also tried to present sincerely the humor of 
the Cape Codder, his common sense, his sterling 
qualities.” 
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Bradford 


Bachract 


Reviewers have generally agreed that Miss Bassett 


has succeeded in this intention. Her novels, Lisle 
Bell remarked in the New York Herald Tribune 
in 1943, are “wholesome and folksy, touched with 


native humor and the spirit of neighborliness.”’ In 
a review of her novei Heart's Haven (1944), the 
New York Times commented: ‘Widely known for 
the flavor and authenticity she brings to he 
by right of heritage, the author is at her best when 
describing the natives of the smal! village of Bell 
port and letting you listen in on their gossip and 
salty philosophizing.”’ 

It is not Miss Bassett’s purpose to portray the 
grimmer aspects of the modern world nor to explore 
in depth the complexities of human life. On the eve 
of World War Il, the Saturday Review of Litera 
ture complained that her novel A Son of the Sea 
(1939) with “its absence of contemporary insecur 
ity, tenseness, and quickness, belongs in those great 


stories 


days of the Atlantic Monthly which preceded the 
Civil War. It was designed for that saintly whit 
haired grandmother who in advertisements is all 
day sitting and knitting and dreaming; it is tender 
conventional, and unreal as she is To the large 
public that seeks escape in pleasant romantic fiction 
however, Miss Bassett’s novels, soundly based a 
they are in the spirit and flavor of rural and small 
town New England life, remain sturdy favorites 


Boston 


Ww here 


Miss Bassett does all her writing 
Athenaeum (of which she is a proprietor) 
she is free from the interruptions of telephone calls 
and visitors. She lives with her retired 
physician, in an old house on Beacon Hil! in Boston 


at tin 


sister, a 


Her favorite tecreations are. “a good book, a good 
play, good music.” She rarely listens to the radio 
and has never watched television. She is proud of 
her strong family tradition (‘although we hav 


traveled, our family have never lived outside Massa 
chusetts since 1621") and states her 
simply but firmly: “I stand for what is clean 
decent, and upholds our religious and moral 
standards.” VINETA COLBY 
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John Bartlow Martin 


B gree BaRkTLOW MARTIN'S journalistic devotion 
during the past few years to prison reform and 
the humane rehabilitation of criminals has earned 
him the title of the “country’s best crime reporter.’ 
Printed and serialized in Jeading magazines like 
the Saturday Evening Post, Harper's, Reader's Di- 
gest, Redbook, Cosmopolitan, and McCall's, Martin 
has also authored seven books in the last eleven 
years. His most recent book, Break Down the Walls 
(1954), “discusses . . . politics in the prison sys 
tem, brutality of prison guards, and the failure of 
prisons to handle serious sex problems, particularly 
homosexuality.” It is Martin's reported intention 
not only to analyze the dangerous situation into 
which our prison system has drifted but “to awake 
and arouse the public from its habitual apathy about 
what happens to the one man in every thousand 
citizens now locked up as a convicted criminal.” 

Of English and Scotch-Irish descent, John Bart 
low Martin was born August 4, 1915, in Hamilton, 
Ohio, to John W. and Laura Bartlow Martin. His 
father has been an industrial contractor for forty 
years, Martie attended Arsenal Technical High 
School in Indianapolis, Later he majored in political 
science at DePauw University, receiving a bachelor 
of arts degree in 1937. While attending DePauw, 
he served as editor of the college paper, worked part- 
time as a string correspondent for the Indianapolis 
Times and was elected to Delta Chi and Sigma 
Delta Chi, a professional fraternity 

Martin's first professional job in journalism was 
as copy boy for the Associated Press in 1934 when 
he temporarily interrupted his college studies at 
DePauw. After graduation he joined the staff of 
the Indianapolis Times as reporter and rewrite 
man, In 1938 he went to Chicago as a free-lancer 
Sales of articles came slowly at first. There were, he 
says, “two or three articles to Esquire, then a great 
number of factual crime pieces to such magazines as 
True Detective. The on quality piece was to 
Harper's in early 1943," It was titled “The Making 
of a Nazi Saboteur.”’ 

Today Martin's articles are in demand. The best 
known of his pieces is the story of the Centralia, 
Illinois, mine Panel which appeared in the March 
1948 issue of Harper's and in the April 1948 
Reader's Digest under the title: “Who Killed the 
Centralia Miners?” It proved Martin a skillful 
analyst of American social history and a shrewd 
reporter. 

In 1944, his first book, Call ls North Country 
The Story of Upper Michigan. was published by 
Knopf, Stewart Holbrook in the New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review called it “ one of the best 
regional books to come out of the woods in a long 
time; a careful, well-written, understanding job.” 

A second regional book appeared in 1947 
Indiana: An Interpretation. Observing that Indiana 
was the author's home state, Gilbert Bailey, in the 
December 7, 1947 New York Times, wrote: “This 
book is a rare adventure into the field of self-criti- 
cism, I doubt that any native son setting out to 
report objectively on the home folks has come up 
with a more challenging indictment of “grass 
rootsism. " 

Martin's present reputation as “probably the ablest 
crime reporter in America” began with Butcher's 
Dozen, published by Harper in 1950. Containing 
six stories of crimes that actually happened, the 
book was enthusiastically received 
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My Life in Crime 


(1952) showed th 
of Martin's technique of selecting a topi 
finding a person or situation to dramatize it 
topic was the ‘criminal personality 
Henry Jackson in the San Francisco Chronicle: “I 
don't know whether there has ever been published 


naturing 
and then 

T he 
Joseph 


41d 


a book quite like My Life in Crime Here is the 
whole story of a professional American criminal, a 
man in his middle forties who has spent his entire 
life in crime, told unreservedly and frankly 

In Why Did They Kill? Martin explored the his 
tories of three juveniles who were sentenced in 1951 
to life prison-terms for killing a nurse in Ann Arbor 
Michigan. Discussing this work in the Saturday 
Review, John Brooks commented: “What sets Mr 
Martin's book apart from others of its sort 
makes it interesting on the literary as 
sociological level——is the way he puts his 


anda 
well as the 
story in its 


context. ... 

This ability to reach the “highest level” of jour 
nalism is also reflected in Martin’s newest book 
Break Down the Walls (1954). He insists that 


society is deluded in thinking that its prisons are 
centers of rehabilitation. As proof, he analyzts the 
psychological pressures which led to the dangerous 
riot in 1952 at the State Prison of Southern Michigan 
at Jackson. The title is explained by Martin's con 
viction that once the roots of criminality are under 
stood, maximum security prisons will be unneces 
sary. Instead, genuine rehabilitation centers will 
teach criminals to understand and adjust to their 
individual problems. 

At present, Martin is working on a story for a 
movie producer, It has an industrial rather than a 
prison background and is Martin's first fiction 

Martin is a tall, thin man with glasses and a 
collegiate crew cut. His pocket bulges with pencils 
and his brief case with railroad time tables, the 
requisites of the roving writer. A winter resident of 
a Chicago suburb, he spends summers in Michigan 
fishing and writing. Hemingway, he says, is his 
favorite writer. In August 1940 Martin married 
Frances Smethurst. They have three children 


ALLEN BORDEN 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprron’s Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin ace open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. itor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.) 





Working Philosophy for 
Public Librarians 


To the Editor: 

Public librarians—public servants. Service is the 
motto of librarians—the main reason for the public 
library's being. The public librarian strives to serve 
all people whether they live in the country, the 
urban centers, or even in foreign countries. Librar- 
ians serve their customers with printed materials 
and audio-visual materials. But perhaps more im- 
portant than furnishing the library's clientele with 
communication media, the public librarian strives 
to build and to create. The public librarian is a 
builder and creator in the finest sense of the word. 
He builds many things—libraries, book collections, 
newspaper and magazine collections, film collection, 
etc. etc. But more important than the inanimate 
items, librarians build people. The administrator 
builds staff members to serve the people, he builds 
board members to promote the library, and he 
builds citizens, The staff members build people in 
the communities or the rural areas they serve, They 
build people by furnishing them with the materials 
that will enable the people to build themselves. 
By building people, the librarian builds communi- 
ties, states, nations, and a world, 

How do librarians build people? By the oldest 
and yet the most thorough method of education— 
self education. The librarian builds the individual 
and the organized group who in turn builds other 
— who go to make up the community the li- 

rary serves, The public librarian is the foremost 

stronghold for the individual—the person who of 
his own accord, builds himself. The building is 
not restricted to adults. A large segment of the 
library's users are children — children who have 
been instilled with a desire to read and to find out 
for themselves. There are few instances where 
children go to the public library because they “have 
to.” In the vast majority of cases, the children go 
because they want to — because their parents or 
teachers or someone else has given them an incen- 
tive to use the library's services. 

Organized groups are built by furnishing mate- 
rials for programs, ies, or for whatever else 
they may need, Reading rooms, auditoriums, film 
rooms etc., are widely used in the urban libraries. 
Serving the people directly by bookmobile in the 
fringe areas of cities and in the rural areas is a 
concept of library service and building. The book- 
mobile is a vitally important service in the rural 
areas where a mile is still a mile and people don't 
run downtown in the car whenever they feel like it. 

The other term, creator, is a little more difficult 
to define. The public librarian is a creator in the 
sense that he works with people and the greater 
and lesser ideas in print of men and women. Fus- 


ing the two together creates a better informed, 
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better educated, and a more relaxed individual. 
He has created in people what the artist does with 
paint, the musician does with sound, and the au- 
thor does with words. He has created a person, a 
community, a state, a nation, and perhaps, a world. 
He has created the most difficult and the most in- 
tangible of creations, the citizens that make up the 
world—and all this by just serving the people he 
comes in contact with daily. 
James R. Housel, Director 
First Regional Library of Mississippi 


Last Link 


To the Editor: 

I learned of Mrs, Wilson's death only through 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, having missed the 
notice in the New York Times. It has been hard 
to think of The Wilson Company without Mr. 
Wilson's presence there. Now, as you say, the 
“last link with the first days of The H. W. Wilson 
Company” has been broken. Even though in the 
years when I knew the company best I did not have 
close contacts with Mrs. Wilson, one was always 
aware that she was in the supporting background. 

The officers of the company on whom the mantles 
have fallen are carrying on the Wilsons’ ideals, 
for which we are grateful. 

EruHet M. FA, Acting Librarian 
Sweet Briar College 
Sweet Briar, Virginia 


An Appreciation 


To the Editor: 

In the death of Herbert Hirshberg on September 
15, the library world lost a scholar; and the com- 
munity, a man of vision and integrity 

After graduation from Harvard and from the 
New York State Library School, Mr. Hirshberg held 
library positions in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Columbus, and finally that of dean of the School 
of Library Science and director of libraries at West 
ern Reserve University. On retirement from library 
work, he came to live in Winter Park, Florida, but 
continued to lead an active life as editorial consul- 
tant of the Encyclopedia Americana. In addition to 
this task, he spent many months in revising his 
Subject Guide to Reference Work. Unfortunately, 
this work was not completed at his death, but pub- 
lication is assured under the supervision of a new 
editor. 

As president of the board of the Winter Park 
Library Association, Mr. Hirshberg was deeply in- 
terested in securing a new building to replace the 
inadequate structure that now exists. In fact, he 
spent the last afternoon of his life checking the 
plans for a new wing for which, it is hoped, money 
will be forthcoming to stand as a memorial to him 

His family life was a very happy one with a de- 
voted wife and four sons all of whom served in 
the Armed Forces and have become successful in 
government service, law, and architecture 

Perhaps, however, it is the character of the man 
that has left the deepest impression on those who 
were associated with him in professional and social 
life. He was one who never swayed from the path 
of honor nor deviated from the high ideals by 
which he lived. To have known Herbert Hirshberg 
was a privilege and an inspiration 

IsABEL MONRO 
Winter Park, Florida 
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MLA Believes .. . 
To the Editor: fe | RC U LAT E 
; > 70 » ¢€ . bos d of » 
Michiows ee ae decided that od = YO U R BO O K S 
sociation needed a statement of belief or creed in 


| . 

order that the association officers might take action in these 
when requested. A committee was appointed and “6 
its preliminary report made in December 1954, FULL P IiCTURE 

This report was used as a basis for discussions oe 
in all seven district meetings in the spring and as WINDOWS 
the theme of our annual conference. There were 
many modifications and changes. The final State 
ment of Belief has been unanimously accepted 
Members of the Michigan Library Association feel 
that it is a practical working creed that states in 


concise terms the things Michigan librarians work 
for and believe in!: 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
A Statement of Belief 


Michigan Library Association believes that: 
The interests and activities of the associa 
tion should include libraries of all types 
school, college, university, hospital, special ¢ 
and public libraries - 

Since libraries are essential agencies for edu ry nS f Ps | | | Ps | ec 
cation, information, and recreation, the as 

sociation should work for the development 7) Len @ aon mh’ A a - Lele). 4 
and extension of library services to all citi 
zens of Michigan JACKET COVERS 


Libraries have a responsibility: 

a. To select, assemble, preserve and ad 
minister books and related educational 
materials in organized collection *MADE OF MYLAR 
To promote, through stimulation and —Du Pont’s registered trademark for its 
guidance in the use of these materials, polyester film—a material with tremen- 
an enlightened citizenship and enriched dous and permanent strength. In 
personal lives, addition, it is extra transparent, and 
To serve the community as a general defies tearing. 
center of reliable information 
To provide opportunity and encourage 
poet for -bildren, pn te people aa Crystaljac Qealures: 
adults to educate themselves continu 
ously. ® SPACE SAVING—By using 
To appoint staff members with adequate Crystaljac as opposed to conventional 
training and experience for all positions protective book jacket covers you make 
To encourage the appointment of trus room for one extra book per standard 
tees who have a keen interest in libraries 3 ft. shelf, 
and who will work lo achieve high li 


brary standards. 
ri ® NO EDGING TAPES 
g. To maintain recognized state and na Bers Crystaliac de of My 
tional standards of library service. CAUSE CFYSAYRE 1S MACS O eaee Pays 
; ‘ it requires no edging tapes. Tapes not 
Since free access to ideas and information ; aluable shelf space b 
is essential to democracy, libraries should ny ON ea 
support and follow the principles of the tend to scuff off and bleed, 
American Library Association Bill of Rights 
and its Freedom to Read Statement. ® MAKES HANDLING EASY 
Local government has the primary respon- | With the extra-smooth surface of 


sibility for public and school libraries, and | Crystaljac, the books slide in and out of 
the income and area of support should be the shelf faster. easier 
adequate to provide a staff, a collection of ' 


materials and services which meet recog , ‘ 
olnl mendanie Write For Complete Information Today ! 


State government has a responsibility to pro- 

vide assistance to libraries for the improve- LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
ment and extension of library service to all : 

its citizens. | Madison 1, Wisconsin © New Haven 2, Connecticut 


(Continued on page 368) 
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MARADOR 
PLASTIC BINDERS 





~ae ewww www eee eee eee 


/ ‘ 
/ . ' 
| mamaoon REGAL aio oomoee | 

i 
' i 
' Clear, rigid Vinyl covers, polished ' 

' 
1 both surfaces. Lockbar metal parts, ' 
4 irremovable screws. Three colors - 
' 8 sizes, cushion back, no rivets : 
; ; 


* / 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF 









THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


1955-56 Edition 


65th annual edition revised and 


brought up to date—available 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 


in the United States 


1955-56 edition 1250 pages (no advertising) 
57.50 Subseribed for annually by many lead- 
ing public and university 


libraries 


In its July 1947 issue, the Subseription 
Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. contained 
a review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the U.S. in which certain improve- 
ments in arrangement and indexing were 
suggested and subject to these sugges- 
tions, coocmunented the book as a source 
for up-to-date and accurate data regard- 
ing insurance companies and insurance 
personnel. These suggestions are in- 
ecorporated in the new edition 


Definitions of all insurance forms of cover 
age, financial and historical data on insur 
ance companies of all kinds, organizations 
Supreme Court Decisions bearing on regula 
tion of insurance business, a revised and 
brought up-to-date Mass f miscellaneous 


information 
Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


135 William Street New York 38. N.Y 
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(Continued from Pa } 
7. The State Library should , 
pendent unit of fale governn 
out the policies determined | 
State Board for 
hould include 
1. Library service i 
C Ad ministration | tio9 
‘ Developme nt of effect 
brary service ul 
8. This association has a respon 
port high standards in 
t. Professional and in-service 
b. Recruitment of responsible 
young people 
Salaries, employment bene 
ing condition 
9. Opportunities hould be pr d 
4. Inter-communicati 1m 
/ Self-education in the hig/ 
ana philosophies of itbray 
Learning about new library d 
ind procedure 
All library staff 
should become active member 
gan Library As 


member 


Otlalion and 


Library Association 
11. This association, as a chapter 
can Library Association, should 


tive part in its prog 
professional activiti ind py 
lation for librarie 


Oct. 28, 1955 


Yam nd 


Magazines and the Articl« 


To the Editor 

For some years the omission of th 
books of reference has distressed me. W 
article is used does make a differen On 


detects a foreigner thru his maccurat 


article. I never have been able to 1 

to such entries as “Beautiful and dar 
gerald, F.S et: This mak 
sound like a cheap, sexy novel. But 
comes across “The beautiful and da 


one feels something 

But it is in the field of 
would cavort a bit. Some magazines n¢ 
ticle, some don't, and with regard to some 
make any difference. This was brought |! 
recently when I found it 
magazine cards myself because I coulds 
to do an acceptable job 


the peri 


necessary { 


Fisherman and Instrumentalist do not 
to me. When I see or hear Fishermar 
article I feel impelled to add, ‘Bait tl 
Similarly, with “Instrumentalist” 1 think 
joke about a piccolo player. In both cas 
recognize that reference is made to 


unless the article is used. But when the 
used the titles are perfect in conveying a 
the type of material to be found in eacl 


I feel the same way about The American A 


The Yale. Review, and several other 


On the other hand the use of the 
some names would be ludicrous. Putting 
in front of Stamps, Glamour, Today's H 
Charm wouldn't do at all. In fact, in ref 


BRARY | ETIN A? 








those Magazines it is almost imperative to use some 
such expression as “the magazine Charm.” 

In the case of magazines which can take the 
article or leave it alone the purist can discover 
from an examination of the inside pages just how 
the magazine feels about itself on this issue. Altho 
The Reader's Digest is chary of using “The’ on the 
front cover, it retains the capital “T’ inside. The 
American Observer, on the other hand, refers to 
itself as the American Observer with a small ‘t 
Perhaps some industrious seeker of a doctorate 
could pursue this subject to its bitter end. 

It might be less dull to discover what the maga 
zines with long names are doing about ‘the.’ The 
United States News World Report United States 
Weekly (1 am sorry but I do not know how to 
sprinkle the commas and semicolons into this) 
seems to eschew the article except in its masthead 
There the title bears the notation “Three Titles Reg 
U.S. Pat. Off.” Maybe T.U.S.N.W.R.US.W. is 
stuck with the whole title including the ‘The.’ 
There seems to be tendency for these magazines to 
drop the “The’ and also whatever appellation might 
be used to indicate the nature of the work, viz., 
magazine, journal, review, etc. One might think 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science could run a faster furlong if she 
carried less weight. But on the inside pages the 
owners dump the saddle bags and refer to her 
simply as The Annals 

Undoubtedly there are several good reasons for 
omitting the article in magazine titles. I wonder 
however, if there is any analogy between this and 
my cousin's analysis of Army regulations. He 
claimed that the latter were drawn up in such a 
way that stupid men could apply them. Certainly 
if it comes to a question of ‘to the or not to the 
the only solution is to not 

MELVIN WRIGHT JOHNSON, Librarian 
East Rochester, New York, High School 


Added Advantages 
To the Editor: 


I was quite interested in noting the magazine 
stand pictured on p. 186 of the October Wilson 
Library Bulletin, because we gave such an idea to 
a local cabinet maker two years ago and he came up 
with 9’ magazine display and storage rack which 
are similar, but, I believe, have some advantages 
Ours can be dismantled like regular library shelv 
ing and instead of being hinged, the display shelf 
slides in above the storage area to give easy access 
to periodicals. This was done by means of a metal 
At pe the display shelf which fits in a wood slot 
very ingenious and quite simple. Also, it works! 
Just thought you might be interested 

Mrs. CuHILson Bisnop, Librarian 
Marion, Indiana, Public Library 
s 8 
OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 361) 
November 19. REGINALD CHAUNCEY ROBBINS 
author and poet; after a brief illness; in Santa Bar 
bara, California; eighty-five. The founder of the 
Robbins Library of Philosophy and Psychology at 
Harvard University, Mr. Robbins was the author of 
a number of works, among them a volume on orni- 
thology; Love Poems (four volumes), Poems of 
Personality (three volumes), and essays and criti 
cisms in philosophy 
(Continued on page 472) 
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New 


Project 


Books 


Woodworking Projects 
and Planning Guide 


K. T. Olsen 


To assist the hobbyist in choosing and par 
tially designing the woodworking projects 
he wishes to make, this handy guide out 
lines all the steps in developing a project 
from a basic idea: making the working 
drawing, ascertaining the needed materials, 
planning the work steps, etc. Supplies 23 
projects to stimulate original ideas. 


Crafts for Home 
and School 


Gretchen Grimm 
and Catherine Skeels 


Interesting craftwork to afford children 
constructive recreation and encourage cre 
ative ability. Features mobiles, shadow box 
pictures, kites, birdhouses and feeders, 
dolls and puppets; painting, weaving, mak 
ing jewelry, working with felt, etc. Gives 
a list of materials needed, and is fully 
illustrated. For ages seven and up 





Teaching by Analysis Technique 


Analysis Technique 


for Instructors 
Verne C. Fryklund 


This is a revision of the former Trade and 
Job Analysis in which the idea and prac 
tice of the analysis technique is extended 
from industrial trades and jobs to a// occu 
pations and subjects, including academi 
subjects. The book now offers a method of 
course organization and teaching in the 
most effective manner. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1101 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 








ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction tor public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER®* jackets. 
January titles, ready late Dec., $2.50 each: 


WINTER SUN by Gey Rutherford 
A Northern girl gets a chance to spend Christ- 
mas in the South, and learns love's wisdom 
under a Florida sun. 


COUNTY NURSE by Peggy Dern 
Dr. Carey Bishop considers his assignment to 
a backwoods Georgia town just a stopover on 
his way to the big city—till he meets nurse 
Beth Mason. 


HILL TOP HOUSE by Rebecca Marsh 
The touching love story of a woman dedicated 
to the public good—and of what her home- 
coming meant to the industrial city of Boiler 
Town. 


BUZZARD'S ROOST by W. F. Bragg 
Cattleman Galloping Jack Johnson started out 
to go fishing, but ended up on the most dan- 
gerous busman’s holiday that ever befell a 
cowboy. 


ROLL THE WAGONS by Brett Austin 
What happened when a gold rush turned the 
hunting lands of the Montana Rockies into a 
roaring, fighting frontier hellhole. 


BLOOD ON MY RUG by E. Louise Cushing 
The spinster owner of a Canadian bookstore 
drops into her shop on a Sunday morning for 
something to read, and finds—murder! 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, ine. 








for 1956 
24th issue 


YEARBOOK OF 
AMERICAN 
CHURCHES 


Since 1916 





edited by 
Benson Y, Landis 





READY NOW, this interfaith re- 
ligious directory of “American Re- 
ligion at a Glance,” an essential book 
for every library. . . 

Besides current, source-acquired facts 
about every religious body of all 
faiths in continental USA, this “su- 
perbly organized” directory includes 
studies of several long-term trends 
in religious development. 


SEND a postal today or buy it from 
your bookstore. 312pp—graphs, 
charts, index. $5 plus postage 12c 
for 1 book, 6c for each additional 
book. 15% discount to libraries. 


Yearbook of American Churches 
120 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 





Write For 
These 


Copies of the catalog of the Combined Book 
Exhibit prepared by Thomas J. McLaughlin for the 
second World Affairs Book Fair (held in Novem 
ber at the Carnegie Endowment International Center 
in New York) are available upon request to the 
Library, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, United Nations Plaza at 46th Street, New 
York 17. The exhibition, arranged by the Com 
bined Book Exhibit in cooperation with American 
publishing houses and university presses, presented 
more than 1,000 modern American books in the 
field of international relations and cultura! develop 
ment, arranged by subject. Following the exhibi- 
tion the books were presented to India by the Asia 
Foundation in cooperation with the Carnegie 
Endowment. 


Ss 68 

The October 1955, issue of the PLD Reporter is 
devoted to the proceedings of the Work Conferenc« 
on Book Selection at the ALA Conference in Phila 
delphia, sponsored by the ALA Intellectual! Freedom 
Committee and the Public Libraries Division of 
ALA. The book, available at $2.50 from the Amer 
ican Library Association, Publishing Department, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, includes the four 
principal addresses by Herbert Brucker, Pau! Bixler, 
Miriam Putnam, and Eleanor Phinney as well as 
reports of discussion groups, a digest of the final 
session, and excerpts from existing public library 
book selection statements. Also included are the 
Library Bill of Rights, the Freedom to Read state- 
ment, several bibliographies, and a list of libraries 
that have book selection policy statements which 
are available on loan from the ALA Headquarters 
Library. 


* 

The 1956 six-page calendar of some 400 dates, 
special events, and anniversaries of particular in 
terest to libraries, prepared for subscribers of Public 
Relations Planner, is available to nonsubscribers at 
$3 per copy. Every item-—names, addresses, infor 
mation, and material available—was verified before 
listing. Address: Public Relations Planner, Box 171, 
Tuckahoe 7, New York 


ss 
“Special Days, Weeks and Months in 1956 

a 48-page booklet listing over 300 business promo 
tion events, legal holidays, and religious observ 
ances—and its companion “Trade Promotion Plan 
ning Calendar” are available for 50c per copy from 
the Domestic Distribution Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 1615 H Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D.C 


4 

“Plant Seeds . . . Reap Friendship!” wil! be the 
theme of the Camp Fire Girls’ 1955 National Birth- 
day Project. The observation, from March 11-18, 
will coincide with the 46th anniversary of the 
founding of the organization. For information, ad- 
dress Elizabeth M. McStea, National Public Rela- 
tions Director, Camp Fire Girls, 16 East 48th Street, 


New York 17. 
ss 
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“Building Minds for Tomorrow” is the theme 
for Catholic Book Week, to be observed February 
19-25 under the sponsorship of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association. The observance will include re- 
lease of three lists of the best Catholic books of the 
year (adult, young people's, children’s) and a spe- 
cial folder. A kit of materials is available for $1 
from: Catholic Library Association, Maryknoll 
Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 

a 


Publications of the Smithsonian Institution in- 
clude the new German Drawings, Masterpieces 
from Five Centuries (90 pages with 29 plates, 
$1.15) and Goya Drawings and Prints (30 pages 
with 13 illustrations, 85c), published in connection 
with current traveling exhibitions respectively spon- 
sored by the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Spanish Government. Also available is the earlier 
catalog, French Drawings, Masterpieces from Pive 
Centuries (62 pages, 49 plates, $1.50), released in 
connection with an exhibition sponsored in this 
country by the French Government. To order any 
of these, or request information about the Smith- 
sonian’s Traveling Exhibitions for Junior Museums, 
write to: Mrs. John A. Pope, Chief, Traveling Ex- 
hibition Service, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C, 

88 


Materials on American folklore, including a 
number of pamphlets and a large, colored wall map, 
selected with teachers and librarians in mind, are 
available through the National Conference Ameri- 
can Folklore for Youth. For complete list, with 
prices, address: Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, National Con- 
ference Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 


“Pennsylvania German Folk Arts Illustrated,” 
listing 45 items, may be had free from the Art 
Department, Free Library of Philadelphia, 19th 
and Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

s8 


“Research Resources in the Georgia-Florida Li 
braries of the Southeastern Interlibrary Research 
Facility,” Richard Harwell’s 240-page survey bring- 
ing together the library resources of six Southern 
universities, has been published by the Southern 
Regional Education Board, 881 Peachtree Street, 
N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia. The six institutions in- 
cluded in the study are: Emory University, Florida 
State University, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
and the universities of Florida, Georgia, and 
Miami. The publication is $2.50 a copy 

ia 


Joining Forces for Library Services to Youth, a 
46-page report of the Committee on Public Library 
School Library Relationships, has been published 
by the Indiana Library Association, Indiana Library 
Trustees Association, and Indiana School Librarians 
Association. It is available at $1 a copy from 
Indiana State Library, 140 North Senate Avenue, 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana. Checks should be made 


payable to the Indiana Library Association 


Two mimeographed reading lists, “The Working 
Girl On the Job” and “The Working Girl Off the 
Job,"" may be obtained free of charge by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to: Louise C. 
Carruth, Worcester Free Public Library, 12 Elm 
Street, Worcester 8, Massachusetts, 


(Continued on page 372) 














SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES *. 
PRICE REDUCTIONS FOR TWO POPULAR PUBLICATIONS % tA § 


DIRECTORY OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


gee 


A descriptive listing of resources, personnel, conditions of use, and 
collections of 2489 special libraries in the United States, Canada, and 
abroad. Compiled by Isabel L. Towner. Subject index. Bound. 
297 pages. 1953. 

Formerly $10.00 


Now $5.00 


OUR LIBRARY 


Fourteen illustrated charts in color visualize and explain the services of 
libraries. Includes instructions for using charts and a booklet on good 
library public relations programs. Spiral bound. 1814 x 181% inches 


with easel back. 


Formerly $10.00 Now $5.00 


Order From 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East 10 Street New York 3, New York 


* New York City purchasers add 3% city sales tax 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The 1956 Midwinter Conference of the American 
Library Association will be held January 29-Febru- 
ary 4, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 40, 
Ilinois. A display of some 120 library periodicals 

those of state agencies, state library associations, 
associations of school librarians, regional associa- 
tions, national library associations, round tables, 
divisions, committees, and many individual libraries 

will be held at the conference under the sponsor- 
ship of the Library Periodicals Round Table. The 
exhibition will be the largest display of library 
periodicals ever presented in this country 


The twenty-first annual conference of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Graduate Library School will be 
held June 13-15, and will deal with the subject, 
‘Loward a Better Cataloging Code. Reports on the 
activities of IFLA and Unesco in the realms of an 
international code will be part of the program, as 
will the latest developments in code revision, both 
abroad and in the United States, and an evaluation 
of current criticisms of the existing codes and pro- 
posed solutions to persistent cataloging problems. 

The 1956 conference represents an experiment 
with the length of the usual program. It is planned 
that individual meetings will be longer and sessions 
will be held in the evening to permit a concentra- 
tion of the conference’ within a period of three days. 
For information address the Buss Graduate Li 
brary School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


Officers of the Georgia Library Association for 
the next two years are 
Paesipent-—W. Porter Kellam 

Georgia Libraries 
Isr Vice-Presipent—Theodosia Hotch 

County Public Library, Douglas 
2v Vice-Presipent-—-Mrs. Monroe Moore, supervisor, Bibb 

County Elementary School Libraries, Macon 
SecaeTary-TreasUrer—Nell H. Bateman, director, Jasper- 

Morgan Regional Library, Madison 


| 
Officers of the Kentucky Library Association for 
1955-1956 are: 
Paesipent—Ralph Shoemaker, /ibrarian, Courier Journal, 
Louisville, Kentuchy 
Finsy Vick-PaesipENT AND Presipent eLecr—E Hume 
ston, bead, Library Science Depariment, University of 
Keniuchy, Lexingion 
Seconn Vice-Passipent—Naomi  Latimore Western 
Branch, Lonisviile Pree Public Library, Louisville 
SecaetTany—Emily Huston Dawson, Legislative Research 
Commission, Prank} ort 
Treasuner—Marian Veath, Lowisville 
Dimecroas——Dorothy T. Cullen, cerator 
Lewisville; Ruby Trower, /ibrarian 
School, Lexington 
ALA COoUNCILOR-—Margaret 
Division, Frankfort 
Ss 8 


Michigan Library Association officers are 
Parsipentr—William Chait, Librarian, Kalamazoo Public 
tbrary 
Vice-Presipenr AND PaesipeNnT ELect 
brarian, Midland Public Library 
Secarrany—Clover M. Flanders, Chief Extension Librar 
ian, University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 
Treasvasn——James C. Sterling, Librarian, Phelps Pree Li 
brary, Big Rapid: 


director, University of 


librarian, Coffee 


Filson Club, 
Lafayette High 


Willis, Library 


Extension 


Keith Doms, Li 
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The School Libraries Section of the New York 
Library Association announces its 1956 officers as 
follows: 
Presipent——Netta Brown, 

North Syracuse 
Vice-PResiDENT AND PresipenT-eLect—Claire M. Finni 

gan, librarian, Elementary Schools, Peekskill 
SecaetTary-TreasUner—Grace M. Shakin, /ibrarian 

ville School, Great Neck 
Member OF Board of Dimecrors, 3 years——Mary 

Fraser, librarian, South Side High School, R 

Center 
REPRESENTATIVE TO NYLA Council 

librarian, Woodmere 

Ss 68 

Officers of the North Carolina Library Associa 
tion for 1955-1957 are: 

Paesipent—Olan V. Cook, University of North Carolina 

Library, Chapel Hill 
Finsr Vice-Paesipent—Vernelle G 

School Library, Salisbury 
Seconp Vics-Presipent—Marianna Long, Leu 

Duke University, Durham 
RECORDING SecreTaryY—Celeste Johnston 
CORRESPONDING SecretTarY—Mae Tucker 

of Charlotte 
TReasUreR—Marjorie Hood, Woman's College 

Greensboro 
Dinecrors—Elaine von Ocsen, Nort/ 

Commission, Raleigh; Charies M 

College Library, Greensboro 
ALA Counci.—Harlan Brown, D. H. Hill Library, State 

College, Raleigh; alternate—Olan V. Cook 


s 68 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 369) 
November 24, LioneL, Georce Curtis, world fed 
eration advocate, author; near Oxford, England; 
eighty-three. Among the titles of Mr. Curtis’ books 
are: Civitas Dei (three volumes); Dyarchy; World 
Order; World War, lis Cause and Cure; The Open 
Road to Freedom; Evading a Revolution 
November 27. HALLETT ABEND, former New York 
Times correspondent in the Far East; book, maga 
zine article, and short story author; lecturer; of a 
heart ailment; in Sonora, California; sixty-six 
Among Mr. Abend’s numerous books are Tortured 
China; My Life in China; The God from the West 
Half Slave, Half Free 
November 28. Wittiam CHAPMAN WHITE, au 
thor and newspaper columnist, whose “Just About 
Everything’ appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune and other newspapers; of a coronary in 
sufficiency; in Washington, D.C.; fifty-two. Among 
Mr. White's books are: These Russians, BEF 
The Pale Blonde of Sands Sireet, and many hil 
dren's books 


librarian, Central Sch 
Lake 


Emma 
hville 


Eleanor Kellogg, 


Palmer, Boyden High 
Library 


( hapel H 


Public Library 
Library 


Library 
man’ 


Carolina 


Adams, ¥ 


WRITE FOR THES! 
(Continued from page 371) 

“State District Library Development West of the 
Mississippi,” by Bernice Wheatley, is the subject 
of the current issue (number 43) of Occasional 
Papers, published by the University of Illinois Li 
brary School. The paper, which Rives per capita 
costs and population density figures for the devel 
opment of state district library systems, emphasizes 
that state district libraries are one of the newest 
and most effective—methods of reaching the largest 
number of the state’s population. A copy will be 
sent without charge upon request to the Editor 
Occasional Papers, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois 


ss 
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cA History of 
Bibliographies of Bibliographies 
by Archer Taylor. x, 147p. 1955. $3.50 


Professor Taylor’s rare bibliographical scholarship traces 
the evolution of the bibliography of bibliographies from St. 
Jerome’s contribution in 392 A.D. to the third edition of Best- 
erman’s work which is currently in press; describing, evaluat- 
ing, and making them come to life. Through these pages march 
the contributions of Gesner, Spach, Bolduan, Sweerts, Labbé, 
Teissier, Peignot, Petzholdt, Sabin, Vallée, Stein, and Bester- 
man, among many others, leading up to the development of the 
bibliography of bibliographies as a periodical and cooperative 
enterprise. 


“Problems and ‘Prospects 
of the 
‘Research Library 


ed, by Edwin E. Williams. 181p. 1955. $3.50 


“Librarians, professors, and university administrators dis- 
cuss problems of research libraries, particularly those relating 
to finances and cooperative activities, and formulate questions 
to be submitted for the investigation of a proposed commission 
to be sponsored by the Association of American Universities.” 


ALA Booklist 


Communication 
hy Elmer D. Johnson. vi, 21lp. Offset. 1955. $4.00 


Our ability to transmit knowledge has always been de- 
pendent upon the tools available. Dr. Johnson sketches the 
origin of the alphabet; the relationships of writing materials 
to the forms of writing; the evolution of printing—its relation- 
ship to modern book production and to the evolution of the 
library and modern librarianship. 


The Scarecrow ‘Press 


Box 1055, “New Brunswick, NN. J. 
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this Card Catalog | 
_ So Special? 


EEE It he a 





At first glance this may look like an ordinary 
catalog drawer but close inspection shows you 
that reference can be made much faster and 
easier because of Gaylords’ special tilted tab 
guides and printed guide headings. 


You will also find that many cards (those re- 
ferred to most often) are protected with trans- 
parent, acetate covers. The cards are Gaylords 
Super-Quality 100% all new, white rag stock. 


Write TODAY for complete details and prices. 






TULTED TAB GUIDES hove transparent cellulose 
acetate tabs tilted ot a 45% angle for 
easy reading. Even when cards ore slanted 
forward there is sufficient clearance under 
the tabs so catalog cards will not cling to 
the guides 





PRINTED GUIDE HEADINGS fit the tilted tab 
guides, eliminating tiresome typing, and 
providing improved appearance. Four differ- 
ent sets, ranging from 250 headings to 
5,400 headings, are available to meet your 
every requirement. 








CATALOG CARD PROTECTORS prevent soil 
marks, handling abuse and costly replace 
ment of cards in “busy sections of catalog”. 
Self-paying protectors are mode of trans 
parent acetate, easily ond quickly slipped 
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Subject Departments 


HOW TO AVOID GIVING THE READER THE RUN-AROUND * 
By Harry N. Peterson 


HE SUBJECT-DEPARTMENTALIZED LI- 

BRARY has been defined as: 
One which consists of a number of subject depart 
ments, each of which covers a major segment of the 
recorded knowledge of mankind; contains both 
circulating and reference materiais of all kinds 
within this segment of knowledge; and is staffed, 
in an ideal situation, by a group of librarians who 
are well versed in the literature of the subjects con 
tained in the department.’ 


This plan of service has been gaining in 
popularity ever since it was developed by 
William Howard Brett 
Public Library. However, this should not be 
construed as universal and complete approval. 
While the subject department form of or 
ganization has been recognized as the most 
satisfactory for large public libraries,* there 
has been some criticism of it. As a matter of 
fact, Robert E. Maizell has noted twelve prob 
lems commonly associated with subject-de 
partmentation.* I shall not mention all of 
them now. Some are outside the scope of 
this talk. Others, such as classification and 
related matters, were discussed in a recent 
article in the Library Journal.* However, 
several of the problems mentioned do have 
bearing on: the subject assigned to me. I 
quote the following 

* A talk given at a meeting of the Reference Section of 


the Public Libraries Division during the ALA Conference 
in Philadelphia, July 8, 1955 


Harry Peterson is Librariar 
ington, D.¢ 


of the Public Library, Wash- 
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for the Cleveland: 


Personnel may lack knowledge of related ma 
terial in other departments 

Handling of reference questions which cut across 
the interests of several departments 

Coordination of the activities of the subject dé 
partments 

Departments may assume excessively self-suffi 
cent attitude and hence will not use related materi 
al elsewhere 

Shunting of readers from department to depart 
ment, especially when a difficult reference question 
is involved 


The last one I found particularly intriguing 
But I think you will agree that unless such 
problems are solved it will be virtually im 
possible to avoid giving the reader the run 
around 


Basic Considerations 


Two factors are basic to the success of the 
subject department plan of service: a sound 
over-all organization, with provisions for 
necessary controls; and complete coordina 
tion on the part of all individuals and units 
involved. In the DCPL we have found that 
organizing the administrative headquarters 
staff on a functional basis, as suggested by 
Marshall E. Dimock in “The Place of Or 
ganization in Institutional Development 
has contributed to the efficiency of our over 
all operations. Two positions, the coordina 
tor of adult services and the coordinator of 
children’s services, are particularly important 
in this connection. These individuals are r 
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sponsible not only for the supervision of the 
book selection program but also for the co- 
otdination of al reference work in their re- 
bgp areas, throughout the system. From 
this it can readily be seen that the position of 
coordinator of adult services is a very signifi- 
ant one in the successful administration of 
yur subject departmentalized central library. 
Obviously there is also a need for close co- 
ordination and cooperation on the part of the 
atalog department. However, this has been 
liscussed in the previously-mentioned article 
m the DCPL Subject Divisional Plan.* 


Central Library Organization 


Manifestly, in order to avoid giving the 
‘eader the run-around, it is necessary to have 
« sound organization and a high degree of 
coordination in the central library. In Wash 
ington we have a central library organization 
(hat is somewhat unusual if not unique among 
public libraries. However, in the seven years 
or so that it has been in operation it has been 
very effective. This organizational plan is 
similar to that of a department store. The 
central librarian, like the manager of a store, 
is responsible for the management of the cen- 
tral library. She is the executive in charge of 
operations. So far as management is con- 
cerned, the line of command goes from the 
head librarian via the assistant librarian to 
the central librarian who is responsible for all 
housekeeping functions. However, the cen- 
tral librarian is not responsible for book se- 
lection or the coordination of reference serv- 
ives, This is considered to be comparable to 
the merchandising function in a department 
store. Here the line of command is from the 
head librarian to the coordinator of adult 
services (who occupies a position similar to 
that of the merchandising manager in a re- 
tail store), thence to the chief of the general 
reference-information division, who coordi- 
rates all central library reference services, 
aad to the chiefs of the subject divisions. 

Within the central library the following 
are important elements in the successful ad- 
ministration of the subject department plan: 
building design, service layout, use of sym- 
bols, duplication of books, and the coordina- 
tion of services. Due consideration given to 
these factors will help avoid giving the read- 
er the run-around. 


Building Design 


Only those librarians who have an oppor- 
tunity to design and build a new central li- 
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brary will be able to obtain a perfect setting 
for their services. To those who do | strong 
ly recommend a simple functional structure 
with a minimum number of partitions. Dou 
ble-face bookcases or movable partitions 
should be used for walls, so that adjustments 
can be made for changing requirements over 
the years. Lighting should be arranged on an 
over-all pattern that will permit the place 
ment of bookcases and other equipment in 
any conceivable position. 

Obviously most of us, obliged to utilize 
an existing structure, will have to accept 
something less than perfection when setting 
up the subject department plan of service 
However, it may surprise you how much can 
be accomplished even in an old building, if 
one uses imagination. 


Arrangement of Services 


The arrangement of services in the divi 
sional plan * is a vital consideration if we are 
to avoid giving the reader the run-around 
. . » The important thing is to develop an 
integrated plan which brings related subjects 
together and thus reduces the need to send 
the reader from pillar to post to get the ma 
terials he wants. 

The former layout of the DCPL central 
building illustrates what happens when re 
lated subject departments are not juxtaposed 
(Incidentally, we prefer the designation 
division’; related divisions are combined to 
form large departments. ) Originally our 
central library was set up on a closed-shelf 
basis, as were most libraries in 1900. As time 
went on, open-shelf rooms were created for 
fiction and such subjects as technology and 
business, art, music, and sociology. A Wash 
ingtoniana division was also created. How 
ever, until a few years ago the library was 
still largely a closed shelf operation, since 
most of the books were kept in closed stacks 
The technology and business division was in 
the west wing of the basement. Unfortunate 
ly, this division did not include economics 
and pure science, despite the fact that these 
subjects are background to business and tech 
nology, respectively. Readers asking for such 
materials were sent upstairs to the informa 
tion desk on the main floor where the assist 
ant in charge obtained the desired books 
from the closed stacks. And so, despite the 
advantage of having business and technology 
juxtaposed in an open reading room, there 
was a decided disadvantage in not having 
economics and science in the same area. On 
the main floor in the west wing, sociology 
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was adjacent to fiction. The lack of correla 
tion is self-evident. Next door to fiction was 
the work interests room, which should have 
been near either business and technology or 
sociology. There was a small world affairs 
room, so-called, on the other side of the main 
floor, adjacent to the general reference divi- 
sion. On the second floor the art and Wash 
ingtoniana divisions were next to one an 
other, in the west wing. Obviously there was 
little connection between these two divisions 


Advantages of Grouping 
Related Subjects 


During recent years the central library 
building has undergone a series of renova 
tions. By knocking down walls and recaptur 
ing space which had hitherto been lost, it has 
been possible to reorganize the services com 
nletely. As a result, the east wing of the 
Soiatad now contains a large department 
which is made up of two divisions: business 
and economics and technology and science 
The reader goes to one place for all material 
in these broad subject areas. A public cor- 
ridor connects this wing with the opposite 
side of the building, which houses art and 
music. I need not remind librarians of the 
merit of this arrangement since, for example, 
art contains the materials on architecture, 
technology those on construction; art has the 
books on landscape gardening, technology 
those that are concerned with agriculture, 
plant life, and so on; art houses the materials 
on interior decoration, tec hnology those on 
cabinet work, furniture-making, and textile 
manufacturing. 

In the east wing of the main floor are his- 
tory, government, biography, and geography, 
occupying one area. Next door to this unit is 
the Washingtoniana division, which is con- 
cerned with local history, When the present 
renovations are completed, the west wing 
will house the fiction and literature divisions; 
and foreign languages will be next door to 
literature. This grouping will create an ef 
fective belles-lettres unit. On the second floor 
we shall have a division composed of philos 
ophy, psychology, and religion in juxtaposi- 
tion with sociology, which includes education 
materials and contains our educational mo 
tion pictures. The consultant in adult educa- 
tion will occupy an adjacent office. 

On the opposite side of that floor will be 
the children’s room juxtaposed with the 
young adult division. This wing will be 
flanked by the children’s department office 
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and the office of the assistant coordinator of 
children's work, who serves as consultant in 
children’s literature, advising parents, teach 
ers, and social and church workers in this 
field. 

In addition to the divisions mentioned, we 
have a general reference division which 
handles ready reference questions, coordinates 
questions or two or more large 
subject areas, and takes care of the municipal 
reference service of the public library 

We do not have newspaper or periodical 
rooms in the D. C. Public Library. The most 
general magazines are kept in the general 
reference division; those with subject em- 
phasis go to the subject divisions. Generally 
speaking, only the current or fairly recent 
issues are kept in the divisions; back files are 
pooled in the stacks and can be obtained 
through any division desk. Thus a reader with 
several magazine references can get them at 
one place 

Each division includes recordings appropri 
ate to its subject area. We do not have an 
audio-visual section, as such, It is our view 
that a separate audio-visual department is a 
variation of the old form division (i, ¢., sepa 
rate rooms for books, periodicals, documents, 
etc.) that characterized public libraries of the 
past. We therefore keep music recordings in 
the music division; literature and language 
recordings in the literature division; dictation 
records in the business and economics di 
vision; and recordings of the Morse code, bird 
calls, and insect noises in technology and 
science 

As noted earlier, the advantage of grouping 
related subject divisions is self-evident, This 
arrangement reduces the need for the reader to 
go to several places in the building for ma 
terials since most books on a given subject are 
in one place. The juxtaposition of subject 
divisions to form larger departments also 
avoids excessive duplication of expensive 
reference tools 


Divisional Catalogs 


Each division has its own catalog. How 
ever, where the materials in combined di 
visions are closely related, as in the case of 
business and economics and technology and 
science, these catalogs are or will be inter 
filed so that readers and staff members will 
have only one place to look. In some cases, as 
in art and music, the catalogs will probably not 
be interfiled 
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Duplication of Needed Books 


While the juxtaposition of related ma- 
terials helps avoid excessive duplication, this 
does not mean that we do not duplicate when 
necessary. As a matter of fact, one of the best 
ways to avoid giving the reader the run-around 
is to duplicate materials whenever there is a 
demonstrated need for a particular book or set 
in 4 division other than the one in which the 
material would normally be classified. Occa- 
sional duplication of a needed volume is a 
relatively low price to pay for effective service. 
Sometimes, an extra copy placed in another 
division will eliminate the nee to climb stairs 
or otherwise offset the inadequacies of an old 
building. Thus the savings in staff time will 
more than cover the cost of the duplicated 
volumes. In the case of basic works, there is 
usually enough demand to require several 
copies or sets in the central building. Having 
them in more than one division not only saves 
steps for the reader and the staff, but also 
spreads the traffic throughout the building. 
Incidentally, this contributes to a better util- 
ization of available space. Purchases of new 
editions of encyclopedias are usually rotated 
among the divisions so that there is not a 
complete turnover in any one budget year. 

Periodical indexes are duplicated in certain 
cases. For instance, there is a complete file of 
the Readers’ Guide in the general reference 
division. History, sociology, and business and 
economics each have the last eight to ten 
years, to cover current topics. Incidentally, 
this arrangement has the ea of placing 
a set on each of our three floors, which saves 
a considerable amount of stair-climbing for 
both the public and the staff. 


Use of Graphic Division Symbols 


As I pointed out in the March 15, 1955, 
Library Journal article mentioned previously,* 
when subject division symbols are applied to 
the whole nonfiction collection, as they are in 
the D. C. Public Library, they constitute a 
broad subject classification superimposed on 
the Dewey decimal or other classification. 
Thus employed, the divisional symbols solve 
the problem of handling books of interest to 
several divisions: we duplicate as necessary, 
classify as usual, and assign the appropriate 
division symbols so that the books will be 
shelved where they are wanted regardless of 
class. By the use of graphic symbols, ma- 
terials which might be scattered according to 
classification can be brought together in a 
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given division. This practice most certainly 

elps avoid giving the reader the run-around. 
There are other advantages. Each symbol is 
self-evident, and consequently there is no 
need to refer to charts or memorize markings. 
There is a direct reference from the catalog 
card, which bears this symbol as part of the 
call number, to the division in which the book 
is shelved. This makes it easier for the reader 
to help himself, saves time for both reader and 
staff, and eliminates frustration and unneces- 
sary steps. Books returned from circulation 
are readily delivered to their appropriate di- 
visions, thus improving service to readers 
Experience has demonstrated that the symbols 
used by the D. C. Public Library help solve a 
number of problems caused by the subject 
divisional plan. 


Im portance of Coordination 


The coordination of all activities in the cen- 
tral building is one of the most important 
means of avoiding giving the reader the run 
around in the subject divisional plan of serv- 
ice. The general reference division is the 
principal coordinating unit, and its work in 
this connection begins as soon as the reader 
comes into the building. The information 
desk at the main entrance is covered by the 
general reference staff, who know what 
reference resources are going to be most use- 
ful in answering a particular question. This 
not only avoids the hazard of sending the 
reader to the wrong division, it means that 
the reader is directed to the division which is 
best “vy to give him the information he 
wants. ¢ information desk staff is in- 
structed to check the catalogs for specific books 
and subjects. When it is necessary to send a 
reader to more than one place, the reason for 
this is explained to him. He is told what may 
be found in each of the divisions involved 
and what the difference in emphasis is. Our 
experience has been that while readers resent 
being sent about the building just on the 
chance that something might be found, most 

le are quite willing to go wherever they 
Loe assurance of getting information they 
need. Incidentally, if the reader is feeble or 
crippled or aged, material is collected by a 
page and brought to the general reference 
division. 

If a reader comes directly to the general 
reference division or one of the subject di- 
visions without consulting the information 
desk, the advisor on duty first explains what 
his division has on the subject and then tele- 
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phones other divisions concerned to see what 
they can supply before sending the reader 
around. This increases the use of the tele- 
phone, but saves time and steps for the reader 
—and makes friends for the library. 

The general reference division not only 
answers ready reference questions but also 
takes care of questions that overlap two or 
more subject divisions. It is in this coordina- 
tion capacity that general reference handles 
the municipal reference service of the D. C. 
Public Library. Municipal reference questions 
are not confined to any one area; they cut 
across virtually all subject fields. General 
reference refers the question to the appropri- 
ate subject divisions, assembles the required 
information or material and, if it seems ade- 
quate, transmits it to the requesting official. 
If it does not seem satisfactory, the chief of 
the general reference division tries to borrow 
what is needed from another library. 

Almost all official requests for reference 
service come over the telephone. The question 
is taken by the general reference division, 
which follows through with the subject di 
visions concerned instead of trying to route 
the call to the divisions. This is also done for 
many other questions received by telephone 
Where the reader is interested in coming in 
later to use material which is found in several 
divisions, it is held in one place, usually the 
general reference division. 


SCIENCE IN YOUR FUTURE was the title of a dis- 
play of the Pierce County Library, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, at the annual Puget Sound Science Fair, held 
to stimulate young people's interest in the fields of 
science and engineering. Books relating to these 
subjects were grouped on a table before a 4’ x 8’ 
poster of black Display Tex. Against this back 
ground were bright colored cut-outs of such items 
as an atom, a rocket, a flying saucer, a microscope, 
a planet, a geiger counter, a retort, and an electronic 
tube. The letters for the slogan were cut 51/,” high 
from white poster paper. 
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Summary 


To summarize, and thus avoid giving you 
the run-around, our experience in Washington 
during the past seven years indicates that the 
subject-divisional plan is a very effective on« 
However, the success of this form of service 
depends on a sound basic administrative or 
ganization; close cooperation on the part of 
key administrative personnel; a central library 
organization geared to this form of service; a 
logical arrangement of divisions, which juxta 
poses related subjects; separate catalogs for the 
subject divisions; graphic division symbols; 
duplication of needed books, periodicals, and 
yo ma a general reference-information di- 
vision to coordinate all reference works; and 
above all, close coordination on the part of the 
entire central library staff. With these factors 
under control there is little likelihood that the 
reader will be given the run-around 
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At Fairless View Elementary School, Fairless 
Hills, Pennsylvania, appropriate ALA Bulletin 
cover pictures were used with captions on an eyé 
catching, star-shaped background to pinpoint for 
parents and teachers the functions of the library 
The caption was: CHILDREN IN PURSUIT OF 
THE RIGHT BOOK, REFERENCE MATERIALS, NEW 
INTERESTS, RECREATIONAL READING, ADVENTURI 








Twelve Lessons in 
Branch Reference Service 


By Frances 


come THE MILLENNIUM—when libraries 

have all the money they can possibly 
spend, and no library need depend upon the 
services of untrained members of the com- 
munities it serves to staff its branches—the 
use of such a course in reference service as 
has been developed in the Los Angeles 
Courity Public Library will be abandoned, In 
that day the library schools will be training 
an abundance of fine, upstanding librarians 
dedicated to a life of service, and salaries will 
be so high that no one interested in becom- 
ing « librarian will be susceptible to sugges- 
tions that some other line of endeavor might 
pay more. 

However, here we are today, in Los An- 
geles county, all 4,000 square miles of it, 
minus the cities which have their own librar- 
ies. The orange groves are about gone and 
in their places are subdivisions, and subdivi- 
sions, and super-subdivisions. To serve these 
increasing communities we have, in addition 
to many trained librarians, 200 untrained 
branch librarians, assistants, and substitutes 
who need all the help we can give them to 
supplement the training most of them have 
had in earlier life as teachers, secretaries, busi- 
ness, or professional people in various walks 
of life. It is for this present that we have 
developed a 12-lesson course in Aims and 
Techniques in Reference Service, which we 
give by correspondence to branch assistants 
in the Los Angeles County Public Library. 

California is just one big adult education 
classroom. Courses are given in evening 
school for anyone interested in almost any- 
thing. The instructors called upon to teach 
these courses are experts in their fields, but 
not necessarily expert teachers. To help this 
group acquire the barest rudiments of teach- 
ing techniques, the University of California 
at Berkeley has been giving an experimental 
correspondence course, Education X 381, Pro- 
cedures and Methods in Teaching Adults. 
This was an exceedingly valuable course for 
us to take in preparation for developing train- 
ing materials, for in so doing we were taking 
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a correspondence course and at the same time 
—s one as our project for the term 

any of the methods used in giving that 
course have been utilized in our course in 
reference service. The University of Califor 
nia course is still listed in the Berkeley catalog 
for 1955: 

Education X 381, a course in selection, com 
bination, and adaptation of methods as determined 
by subject matter, by adult objectives and capacities, 
and by the adult point of view. The prerequisite is 
junior standing or equivalent, and experience ir 
teaching adults. There are 15 assignments and the 
fee is $11; out-of-state enrollees, $12. Credit 
units 


The outline we prepared as preliminary to 
writing the text of our course in reference 
service is given at the end of this article. It 
is helpful to make such an outline for this 
exercise in isolating the needs, determining 
the approach, and selecting the materials 
helps to clarify one’s thinking, and especially 
helps to decide what is essential. Twelve les 
sons are none too many to cover the ground 

Registration for the course is entirely vol 
untary. When it was first announced two 
years ago and we asked how many might be 
interested, 97 branch people replied that they 
were. When we followed up with actual 
registration blanks, and an explanation of 
what the course would require in time and in 
maintaining a schedule of doing the lessons, 
92 were not dismayed. This was a larger 
number than we could take at one time be 
cause no extra staff has been added to conduct 
the course, and, while the routine of sending 
out the lessons and recording their return can 
be assigned to a clerical assistant, the grading 
takes a great deal of professional time, for 
there are no set answers to the problems ac 
companying each lesson. 

One of the big and obvious difficulties in 
giving such a course is the wide disparity 
between the size of branches in which the 
assistants are working and the resulting dif 
ferences in the resources they have to work 
with, For this reason the lessons are graded 
on the basis of how well the student did with 
what she had. The answers therefore cannot 
be matrixed and quickly checked as can the 
true-false questions which check the reading 
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of the textbook. We estimate that it requires 
at least four hours to grade each set of twelve 
lessons. 

The first draft of the course was arranged 
on the general basis of the decimal classifica- 
tion: that is, the lessons on the use of certain 
kinds of books were arranged in the classifi- 
cation order, and an effort was made to asso- 
ciate with each lesson the chapter or chapters 
in Margaret Hutchins’ book, Introduction to 
Reference Work, which seemed to have some 
— ular application to the subject matter. 

1us when the student was working with the 
materials in the field of biography, she was 
to read chapter 5 on biographical sources. 
This made reading chapter 5 come at the end 
of the course. The first people to take the 
course did not like that arrangement, but pre- 
ferred to read a book straight through. So, 
as rewritten last year, the sets of problems 
are now hit and miss as far as Mr. Dewey is 


concerned. We still make an effort to get the 
textbook reading and the subject matter of 
the problems together as much as possible 


The general tone of the lessons is light in 
an effort to keep the whole approach as re 
laxed as possible. If the students got only an 
increased feeling of confidence out of the 
whole thing, we would feel it is worth while 
Of course they get much more than that. 
But among untrained people there is often a 
belief that some sort of voodoo is behind 
knowing where to begin to look to solve a 
reference problem. Once this spell has been 
broken, once the trainees realize that no one 
can tell them what is in books, that only in 
working with reference books will they come 
to know what is in them and turn to them 
like old friends for assistance; not until then 
do they realize that it is up to them them 
selves to take every opportunity to examine 
books with an eye, not only to what they 
happen to be looking for at the moment, but 
to storing up knowledge of those books for 
future reference, too 


Evident Results 


Eighty-six people have taken the course 
How to evaluate the results is a partially un 
solved problem for us. We get a very good 
idea of what it has meant to some of them 
during the all-day workshop discussions and 
of course as we see them in their branches 
and hear from them from time to time we 
hear expressions of appreciation. Another 
way we can notice their increased awareness 
of the fact that doing a good job on a refer 
ence problem begins with knowing and un 
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derstanding what the patron wants to know 

a point Miss Hutchins stresses so well in 
her chapter, ‘The Reference Interview is 
in the way they refer requests for additional 
information to the central library. They give 
us what sources they have used in the branch, 
what the patron's slant is to the material re 
quested, and many other little clues which 
make it possible for the reference staff at 
central to do a good job in their behalf 
They realize, more than ever after a day at 
central, that we all are together in this busi 
ness of getting the information for the pa 
tron and that any little bits of information 
they have acquired in talking to the patron, 
or already know about him—-since they know 
the people in their communities so well 
make all the difference in the world as to 
how good a job we can do at central with 
just a piece of paper in our hands giving us 
an elusive statement of the problem. It is 
amazing how difficult it is to get many as 
sistants to understand how dependent we at 
central are on them and on the way in which 
they send us their SOS for more material 

It is more difficult to evaluate the course 
in terms of the quick reference work which 
usually can be done with branch resources 
How much better assistants are at this work 
after they have taken the course, there is no 
way of knowing. Most supervisory trips are 
made when the branch is not open to the 
public, or at a time when it is not very busy, 
so there is not much opportunity to observe 
We are having the sec 
ond or third person from the same branch 
ask for the course, however, and this could 
if the precept about word-of-mouth 
advertising is correct, that those who have 
had it believe it was worth the many hours 
they put into it. They are not paid for any 
extra hours to take the course, but they are 
paid for the time spent at central for the 
workshop at the end of the course 


assistants in action 


mean 


We are sorry that we have no copies of the 
course for distribution. If it would be of 
help to anyone, however, we are glad to make 
a copy available for a time on inter-library 


loan 


AIMS AND TECHNIQUES UN REFERENCE Servict 


Outline of a course given by correspondence to 


assistants in the Los Angeles County 


Public Library 


br anch 


{pproach. 
Educational shortages. 


Lack of training in meeting the public and 
finding out what the patron wishes to 
know 
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c. 


d, 


2. 


a. 


Lack of knowledge of how to begin to 
solve a reference problem. 

Lack of experience in using various kinds 
of reference tools. 

Unfamiliarity with content of specific ref- 
erence books. 

Problems pertaining to the field of extension 
library service. 

Distances between branch libraries and the 
central library. 


b. Large turn-over among branch assistants. 


B. O 
1, 


a. 


, 


a 


b. 


Competition for assistant's time. Many de- 
tails which cut down on the amount of 
time she has to do reference work and be- 
come familiar with reference sources, 
Lack of incentive as well as time to become 
well acquainted with reference tools. They 
do not intend to make librarianship a 
career, Most of them are older women 
whose families have grown up and who 
want some outlet for energies and interests 
which heretofore have been centered in 
their homes. 

Great difference in size of branches from 
which assistants taking the course at the 
same time come. 

The recall procedure which removes from 
a branch books which have answers to re- 
curring questions. 

Fear of failing before their neighbors. 
This is a psychological handicap which can 
act as a deterrent many times and can pre- 
vent their trying to use anything but the 
dictionary and the encyclopedia with per- 
haps the World Almanac, an atlas, and a 
quotation book for good measure, There 
is a certain amount of trial-and-error pro- 
edure in reference work. No matter ond 
long we have been at it as a professional 
pursuit, we still have some of this, The 
aim is to strive constantly to cut down on 
it, 


bjectives. 
Student objectives. 


Learn how to start solving a reference 
problem, Getting a clear statement from 
the patron as to his needs. 
How to begin to look for a solution. 
How to become familiar with reference 
tools, 
How to refer a problem to the central 
library. 
Teacher's objectives. 

supply incentives to examine reference 

tools. 
Develop tenacity in searching up to the 
limits of the branch collection 
Fill more requests with branch sources if 
possible since it is on-the-spot satisfying of 
requests which are the most desirable from 
patron’s and assistant's point of view, 
Give some idea of the resources which are 
available at central in the way of unusual 
materials not found in any branch collec- 
tions—files of documents, extensive pic- 
ture files, many bibliographies snd in- 
dexes, etc. 
Improve public relations at the branch 
level by making better reference service 
available at that level. 


C. Content. 


1. 
2. 


4. Referring problems to central library 


Unit on meeting the public. 
Unit on analyzing a reference problem with 
a view to establishing how to begin to solve 
it. 
Units on the following kinds of reference 
books, circulating books and non-book ma- 
terials in various fields: 
a. Use of bibliographies and indexes. 
b. Use of books in biography. 
c. Use of books in history, travel and geog- 
raphy. 
d. Use of dictionaries, 
handbooks. 
Use of books in philosophy, religion and 
sociology. 
Use of books in fine arts and of non-book 
materials. 
Use of books in language and literature 
. Special collections—local history, et: 
Use of books in the sciences and useful 
arts. 


encyclopedias and 


Sum 


ming up. 


D. Materials. 


1, 


4. 
5. 


Textbook: Hutchins, Margaret. Introduction 
to Reference Work. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1941. 214 p 

Manual: Los Angeles County Public Library 
Manual of Instruction: Procedures and Rou- 
tines for Library Branches, Stations, and Mo- 
bilibraries. Los Angeles, author, 1951. (Sec- 
tion D, “Staff Attitudes and Professional 
Conduct,” and section K, “The Library and 
Community Relations.” ) 

Pamphlet: Minneapolis Public Library. Staff 
Committee, Patrons Are People: How to Be 
a Model Librarian. Chicago, American Li 
brary Association, 1945. 39 p. 

Sets of problems with bibliographies of sug- 
gested books to be used. 

True-false questions on the reading of the 
textbook. 


E. Evaluation. 


1, 


, 


. 


3. 


All-day workshop at central at end of course. 
a. Discuss what was accomplished by mem- 
bers taking the course. The group—if 
more than ten are taking it at a time—to 
be divided for good round-table discussion. 
Show a set of Kodachrome slides on how 
subject requests are filled at central from 
the time they come in from the branch 
until they are loaded on the truck to go to 
the branch. 
Luncheon in a group at the central library. 
Subject specialists who fill requests sent to 
central join the group for lunch. 
Work in small groups with subject special- 
ists who show them the special resources 
psn cm ee files, picture files, 
document files as well as specia| collections 
of books, reference sets and other re- 
sources not available in branches. 

. Awarding of Civil Service Commission 
certificates of completion of the course by 
the county librarian. 

Requests to take the course coming from as 

sistants in branches where someone has taken 

the course. (The problems and the true-false 
statements are changed each year.) 

Informal reports periodically from branch 

assistants, branch librarians, and branch 

supervisors as to the value to the personnel 
in having taken the course. 
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Conformity and the Public Library 


By Dorothy June Dengler 


UTHORS, EDUCATORS, JOURNALISTS, AND 
OTHERS have all spoken about the in- 
creasing trend towards conformity in this 
atomic age and the proportionate lessening of 
individuality to the detriment of creative 
thought and action. 

This trend shows - only too clearly in the 
public library through the books in demand 
and the questions patrons ask-——questions 
showing that people have lost the art of think- 
ing for themselves. They must have some 
authority to follow. That that authority is not 
always the best one is all to obvious in many 
cases. 

The following examples of the lack of in- 
dividuality in requests made by library patrons 
are by no means exceptional; they occur over 
and over again with but little change in 
content. 

Not long ago a student asked for a book 
that compared two characters in Tolstoy's War 
and Peace. \t was evidently a school assign- 
ment, but unfortunately the student had never 
been taught to think for herself. She could 
only repeat what the teacher had told her or 
what she read in a book. 

Another library patron sought an example 
of a humorous political speech for a high 
school election campaign. Her daughter was 
up for election to a school office and had to 
make a campaign speech. The patron wasn't 
satisfied with a sample of a politic al speech; 
she had to have one exactly like her daughter 
was expected to make in high school so she 
could substitute a few names and use it. 

Someone else wanted a sample baccalaureate 
speech to a graduating class of nurses. He had 
to make such a speech. He never thought to 
ask for a book on the philosophy of nursing 
or its aims and objectives in order to write a 
speech himself. No, he wanted what someone 
else had already said 

Another time, a woman patron wanted the 
reader's assistant to answer an exam question 
for her in which she was asked to decide which 
of two ideas she thought were symbolized in 
the story and to give her reasons for so think- 
ing. Although the object of the question was 
to find out what the story meant to the student, 
the patron was puzzled at being asked to 
~ Dorothy Dengler is Assistant Librarian in the General 
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express her own opinion of what the story 
revealed to her. She wanted the librarian to 
tell her the “right’’ answer, the answer ex 
pected by the teacher. 

Time and time again, library patrons ask 
for an authority on what to think hens things, 
or a book on how to do things that should 
require only a little individual thought and 
effort on their part. This attitude of mind is 
encouraged by educators, employers, and 
psychologists who consider affability more im- 
portant than originality, 

Nowadays, even the criterion of social 
conduct and one’s intrinsic sense of values 
(also reflected by library patrons) are taken 
from the median group behavior and made 
attractive by Hollywood; ideal and absolute 
standards are out of date. Dorothy Thompson 
wrote not long ago: 

Education has become almost completely prag 
matic and functional. So has religion, So have the 
mores of society... . Discrimination between beauty 
and ugliness, roughness and smoothness, scent and 
odor, music and noise, is not cultivated. Refinement 
of tastes, deportment, and manners is even con 
sidered undemocratic and admiration for beauty, 
truth, and goodness is at an all-time low and sensi 
bility is reduced to sensation. 


Is not this another example of conformity ? 
Conformity to an authority whose standards 
ignore or debunk the ideal on the basis that it 
is not realistic, not followed by the “average” 
citizen. 

This low standard of morals and values is 
partially brought about by the current trend of 
violence and sex portrayed in modern novels, 
over TV, and in the movies. It is the teen 
ager who has seen the slightly toned down 
movie version of such books as From Here to 
Eternity and Blackboard Jungle that comes in 
the library to ask for the original book. It is 
this same teen-ager who has not been fortified 
with the fundamental values of life and the 
ability to discriminate. He has been led by the 
laxity in education at home and in school to 
conform to the norm, not to think or strive for 
the ideal. He takes the norm to be that which 
he sees in the movies, over television, reads in 
the latest Mickey Spillane or comic book. No 
body has taught him otherwise 

It is not the censorship of books that is 
needed, but a complete change in our sense of 

(Continued on page 387) 
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Budget Means Opportunity 


by Joseph F. Shubert 


UCKILY, the school librarian who does not 

recognize the need for a library budget 
is not too common these days. However, far 
from extinct is the librarian who dreads an- 
nual budget making because he does not 
realize its importance, thinking of it only as 
an inescapable annual chore 

Actually in preparing and presenting the 
budget to his principal or superintendent the 
librarian has one of his best opportunities 
for improving library services. Budget mak- 
ing involves the formulation of the ideals 
and plan of service (if this had not already 
been done) and the translation of this pro- 
gram into dollars and cents. 

Anyone embarking on making a budget— 
homemaker, businessman, or librarian—must 
decide upon his aims, long and short range; 
project a program for the budgetary period ; 
and determine the costs of carrying out that 
program. 

Planning, then, is the most important part 
of budget making. Librarians who moan at 
the idea of estimating their needs a year in 
advance indicate only their administrative de- 
ficiency by doing so. It is only right that 
anyone in charge of expending public funds 
should be asked for an accounting of his 
expected needs as well as for an explanation 
of what he intends to do. Admittedly, esti- 
mating costs in days of rapidly rising prices 
is a difficult task, but the librarian who is 
concerned with an annual budget may gain 
some solace from viewing the plight of the 
librarians in governmental agencies where 
cr gps often must be done on a biennial 

sis, making it necessary for budgets to be 
projected as much as three years into the 
future 


Part of the School Budget 


The school library budget is a part of the 
total school budget. The school budget is 
generally inclusive of all aspects of the pub- 
lic school program and the library items be- 
come an integral part of the larger document. 

Many states have prescribed budget forms 
for schools, and individual districts may have 
devised special forms, In any case, the budget 
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request of the librarian will be worked into 
the standard form by the principal, superin 
tendent, or final budgetary authority. Al- 
though this is necessary, the expenditures for 
the library should be available upon exami 
nation of the total budget. That is, although 
the salary of the librarian and clerk appear 
separately, and although new shelving or a 
filmstrip projector is a part of the equipment 
item, budget items = library materials 
should stand out among the instructional 
materials for the school. 

Traditionally, the school budget is a re 
sponsibility of the school board delegated to 
the superintendent of schools. Going on the 
theory that the persons carrying on a program 
must have a share in its planning, the super 
intendent delegates to the building principal 
the responsibility for the budget in his school 
The principal builds his budget with the help 
of the faculty, sometimes through faculty 
committee and sometimes through informa! 
conferences and requests. Under either plan 
the librarian has a definite responsibility for 
making known his anticipated needs 

In cases where the principal or superin 
tendent has made no plans for faculty partici- 
pation in budget sacllaa the librarian has a 
responsibility for making known his needs in 
an acceptable fashion. There are still some 
schools in which the librarian is told he may 
have a specified amount (usually not large in 
such a situation!) and the librarian is not 
asked for his allocation plans. Worse still, 
but not unheard of, is the situation where the 
librarian is told to ‘order what you need and 
we'll tell you when you've had enough.” 
Such a situation is an extremely poor one 
since the librarian is unable to make definite 
»lans of any kind. In these circumstances the 
librarian is wise to keep a record of his ex 
penditures over a period of years so that he 
will be prepared either to make a budget re- 
quest or to have a record of expenditures 
which can be used with a new administrator 
The librarian who has no idea of how much 
he spends annually is a poor public trust 

In a cooperative situation the librarian 
should find what information the administra 
tor will need and the form in which it will 
be most useful to him. Using standard head 
ings in the library request will make it easier 
for him to assemble the total budget. Since 
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most budgets are accompanied by a justifica 
tion message, and since the budget which is 
fully explained and understood will have the 
best chances of survival at all hands, the li- 
brary request should be accompanied by ex 
planations. This should not be difficult, for 
if the budget is truly an expression of the 
program in dollars and cents, it should be 
easy for the librarian to show how the funds 
will be used and how they fit into the total 
school picture 
Information which might be included are 
statistics or other information on the average 
cost of books and other materials, the need 
for materials in any new curriculum fields, or 
the need for any new or replacement equip 
ment 
Because of the need for presenting the 
budget to the general public as attractively 
as possible, many schools have adopted the 
practice of issuing pictorial booklets showing 
how the school funds are to be spent. The 
librarian might well suggest some of these 
features by using them in his own explana 
tion submitted to the administrator. If they 
impress him they may find their way into the 
final publicity materials 
Becausé budget forms and classification 
vary in the various states and districts, no 
budget outline will apply to all schools, but 
it is safe to indicate some categories under 
which budget items may fall. For the pur 
poses of this article we will divide them as 
follows 
A. Operating 
1. Special supplies 
2. Binding 
B. Books and periodicals 
C. Encyclopedia replacements 
D. Andio-visual materials 
1. Films 
2. Filmstrips 
4. Recordings, tape recordings 
4. Maps, charts, globes, 
5. Pictures 
6. Rentals, transportation, insurance 


Professional materials (teachers’ ) 
1. Books 


2. Periodicals 
F, Equipment 


slide 5 


mode Is 


Just how the library budget is an expres- 
sion of the program is evident from a read 
ing of this outline. Some schools will not be 
concerned with items below “C’’; others will 
include part of these int their library budget ; 
and some will include all, and possibly more 


There has been a great deal of confusion 
over the minimum standards for per-pupil 
expenditures In most cases the per-pupil 
standard refers to book and periodical ex 
penditures although hazy thinking about 
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school library budgeting and a tendency for 
some items (salary, equipment) to be placed 
separately has caused some to think of this 
minimum figure as the /ibrary item rather 
than the book item. 

Adopting a figure to include books, bind 
ing, and supplies for the operation of the li 
brary is open to criticism at a time when many 
libraries are becoming true materials centers 
Such a figure including supplies becomes mis 
leading when other materials also need me 
chanical preparation and cataloging. Because 
of the wide variety of patterns in school li 
brary programs, pa Brord » the best expression 
of minimum expenditures is that which is di 
vided into separate minimums for the func 
tions. In other words, a standard would be 
set for item “B,”’ another for item ‘'C,”’ and 
other separate minimums for items “E’’ and 
“F.”” Such minimum standards are usually 
qualified by a certain base expenditure to care 
for the small school. 

Probably the most flexible budget is that 
which combines all library materials except 
supplies under one gp. In this case, 
although in preparation of the budget the li 
brarian works with each of the items men 
tioned separately above, and uses his figures 
as a plan of expenditures, the final budget 
carries only one materials item, Even if this 
is not done, provision is often made for trans 
fers between similar items and the librarian 
should be aware of these regulations. Both 
of these matters are decided by school policy 

In preparing his budget the librarian is 
guide by accurate records of past expenses, 
recommendations of professional groups 
which have studied and set standards of sup 
port, and study of costs reflected in catalogs 
and library literature. The keeping of accu 
rate statistics is important to budget planning 
Records of acquisitions, development of the 
collection in subject fields, and use of mate 
rials furnishes information important in bud 
get making. The best made budget is one 
based upon concrete figures supported by 
reliable proofs, and this is the budget most 
easily justified, 

Personal assistance in budget preparation 
may also be available from a state or district 
school library supervisor or from other ex 
perienced school librarians 


The Bud get Categories 


Although listed first in the outline, the 
Operating item may be arrived at last since its 
size is directly dependent upon the acquisi 
tion and use of materials. Special supplies 
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under operating expenses usually includes 
supplies used only by the library and there- 
fore not available —— the central school 


supply. Ink, f, t bands, and other 
a and wied supplies would come from 
the central supply, while book pockets and 
other library materials would be included in 
the library budget item. Some schools also 
request an indication of the anticipated need 
for office supplies so that the budget item 
planned by the central office will be sufficient. 

The question of the inclusion of printed 
catalog cards under the supply item is often 
raised, Because cards in the catalog do con- 
stitute a permanent part of the library's 
equipment they might not be considered oper- 
ating expense, but since many schools set an 
arbitrary figure as a minimum for equipment 
(perhaps $25) the catalog cards are often 
listed under supplies. 

Minimum standards have been set for book 
and periodical expenditures for many years. 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow 
(ALA, 1945) set a figure of $1.50 with a 
minimum of $300. This per-pupil standard 
was recommended as early as 1930 by Lucille 
Fargo in her first edition of The Library in 
the School (ALA, 1930). The figure is 
doubtless being revised upward, oak stand- 
ards issued by some state associations are al- 
ready higher. 

At one time the recommendation for peri- 
odicals was expressed as a per-cent of the 
total book budget, but it is now generally 
thought of as a figure based upon the num- 
ber of titles and copies needed in the school. 
Documents and pamphlets usually are consid- 
ered a part of the book item. 

Whether or not the book budget should be 
allocated to departments will Zenend upon 
conditions in the school. In many schools 
this is unnecessary and the expenditure of the 
book funds is left entirely to the professional 
judgement of the librarian naa closely 
with the faculty, either individually or in 
committee. On the other hand, in a new 
school, or in one which is growing rapidly, 
or in one in which a few teachers are making 
extremely heavy demands upon the library it 
may be necessary to establish such departmen- 
tal allocations. In this case either the total 
book and periodical budget may be so allo- 
cated, or a percentage of it may be reserved 
for the librarian’s discretion. Allocations are 
sometimes made on the basis of the Dewey 
classes but this may be difficult to tie to cur- 
riculum organization. 

A host of problems accompanies the for- 
mal allocation to departments (and some li- 


brarians are quick to point out that another 
host of problems is obviated, too). These 
include the basis of allocation: by pupil en 
rollment? by jotential use? by the number 
of books published in the fields? by com 
parative cost of books in the fields ? 

Some schools set a book replacement figure 
in addition to the regular book item. This 
might be compared to the practice used in 
budgeting for equipment in a business office. 
An office which maintains eight typewriters 
and annually purchases two new machines as 
replacements will maintain its total of eight 
machines, while an expanding office force in 
another instance might require additional ma- 
chines to provide for new typists added to the 
staff, A replacement book item would pre- 
sumably govern the growth of the collection. 
However, this removes some of the budget’s 
flexibility and generally is not recommended 
except in the case of encyclopedias. 

School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow 
and several state standards recommend that 
a separate allocation be made for replacement 
of encyclopedias. Generally this is done by 
drawing up a replacement plan so that it is 
not necessary to buy new editions of every 
title at the same time. 

For some time recommendations for mini- 
mum expenditures for audio-visual materials 
were generally placed on a per-teacher rather 
than a per-pupil basis. The Audio-Visual In 
struction Directors of Indiana in 1949 and 
the National Education Association Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction in 1950 
recommended a minimum of $50 per-teacher 
for the minimum program, and $150 per- 
teacher for the “desirable” or “good’’ pro- 
gram. In 1955, however, the NEA-DAVI 
made a recommendation of $3 per-pupil for 
the minimum and $5 eb tm for the ade- 
quate program. The actual figure for audio- 
visual expenditures, like that for any budget- 
ary item, will depend directly upon the type 
and extent of program planned. It will also 
be affected by the decision made between 
purchase and rental of some materials 

However revolutionary it may seem to 
some librarians, the idea of the professional 
collection in the school library dates as far 
back as the 1892 school law of New York 
State. At that time Melvil Dewey succeeded 
in having passed a law declaring the school 
library a part of the school equipment and 
defining as part of the library “reference 
books . . . suitable supplementary reading 
books for children, or books relating to the 
branches of study being pursued in the school 
and pedagogic books as aids to teachers.” 
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The extent of the development of the pro- 
fessional collection will be dependent upon 
the availability of the material elsewhere and 
the philosophy of the school system. The 
professional shelf should constitute a budget 
item separate from the book and aes 
item for pupils. Oftentimes any public funds 
sapendell ie the professional shelf are 
matched or outweighed by contributions from 
the faculty or the local association, and it 
becomes largely a cooperative venture, 

Requests for equipment should be explicit, 
induding exact price information and full 
description. Attaching the page from the 
catalog of the supply house, or at least mak- 
ing this available is important. 

Contractural arrangements for the repair 
of equipment may be a part of the general 
school repair item. 


Other Requests 


No provision has been made in the above 
outline for a petty cash fund. Many libraries 
have used the fine monies as a source of ad- 
ditional revenue. Although this is not uni- 
versally true in practice, fine money should 
be turned into the school office and not spent 
for small items directly from the fine drawer. 
Fines are public funds and librarians who 
spend such money without full accounting 
are engaging in dangerous practice. Having 
a picnic for the library club may be laudable, 
but it might also be very difficult to explain 
before a school board. 

Whether fine money turned into the school 
office should be applied to the library fund is 
another question. Sometimes this money goes 
into a separate fund which cannot be tapped 
at that time. However, if such miscellaneous 
revenue is credited to another account of the 
school, it might better be — to the 
book fund, a general petty cash account, or 
some other library item. The question of 
having a petty cash account of any type is one 
which is generally decided by school policy. 
Receipts and sales slips should be saved as a 
part of the records accounting for expendi- 
tures of petty cash. 

Although the librarian’s budget request 
usually does not include salaries, budget time 
offers the proper opportunity to present a 
formal request for any additional help needed 
in the library. A request for additional hours 
of clerical time, or for an additional staff 
member must be included in the superintend- 
ent’s final budget if the help is to be made 
available. 
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Justification of such a request is particularly 
important. Information on duties and serv- 
ices and their relative consumation of time 


might be helpful. 


A Continuous Process 


That budget making is a continuous proc- 
ess cannot be overemphasized. Because it is a 
translation of a well thought out program into 
a financial expression, its preparation is not 
limited to a few minutes work some February 
afternoon. The formulation of the aims of 
the school library probably has already been 
done; the planning of a year's program should 
not be difficult; but the interpretation of this 
program to the administrator and ultimately 
to the school board and citizens is truly a con- 
tinuous process. This is no more than making 
known to administrator, faculty, and others 
through every possible manner the potential 
service from the school library, Emphasis on 
meeting the needs of the school rather than 
the needs of the library is important. Joint 
planning may be one of the best ways of 
doing this. 

Planning a program and anticipating as ac- 
curately as possible the cost of its implemen- 
tation is a challenging opportunity as well as 
a serious professional responsibility of the |i- 
brarian administering the school library. 


CONFORMITY AND THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 383) 

values and the ability to discriminate and to 
think for ourselves. If this kind of education 
could be instilled into our children at an early 
age, we would amply protect them against the 
dangers of conforming to the sensationalism 
and violence that goes under the false name 
of realism or even normality. 

But as we have seen, it is not only the chil- 
dren that are confused. Adults, too, seem to 
have lost their individuality and follow the 
trend towards conformity, accepting the 
mediocre as the mode, not daring to be 
different. 

In counteracting these trends, the library 
can perhaps do little, but even that little is 
important. The librarian can certainly make 
suggestions to patrons, encourage them to 
approach their problems creatively, to read 
books that are uplifting rather than degrading, 
to read both sides of a question, to continue 
their process of education in adult discussion 


groups. 
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Annual Reports Are To Be Read! 


By Gilmore C. Aarestad 


ERY SHORTLY most librarians will be con- 

fronted by that recurring task—compil- 
ing the annual report. Since so much time 
and effort go into organizing the report and 
since it is intended to tell the library's story 
to the taxpayers, it is essential that the report 
be one that people will read. How many li- 
brary patrons will actually take time to do 
more than glance at a detailed, lengthy, sta- 
tistical report ? 

Because the annual report also provides 
such an admirable means of publicity, many 
librarians are particularly concerned with the 
problem of how to present an attractive report 
that will be read. The annual report is ex- 
tremely important; it should reach as wide a 
local audience as possible. How can this be 
done? 

One type of report, which has been used in 
the Great Neck Library with success for the 
past two years, has proved readable, practical, 
economical and has reached a far greater 
number of citizens than were ever contacted 
in the past. Layout, style, and content can be 
varied considerably to suit local conditions 
and needs. 

Size—-In the first place, why not try to tell 
your story in a limited amount of space? At 
the Great Neck Library the annual reports 
for 1953 and 1954 were presented on sheets 
7” x6". When folded, this allowed a 
344" x 6Y," area for copy on at least three 
sides. This is a far cry from the large, bulky, 
detailed, many-page reports which still are 
being distributed by many libraries. 

Attracting the Reader's Attention—Next, 
why not try to attract the reader's attention? 
A report printed in several colors is eye- 
catching. i aden paper stock plus two dif- 
ferent colored inks will make the report look 
inviting. Your cover, of course, is very im- 
ortant. It sets the tone for the content to 
ollow. A single, dignified design, picture, 
or cut, and a striking, pertinent phrase or two 
which indicate the subject matter of the 
folder will get your report off to a good start. 

Brevity—Your report will stan] an excel- 
lent chance of being read if it is characterized 
throughout by brevity. Make it short and to 
the point! People will usually take time to 


Gilmore Aarestad is Library Director of the Great Neck, 
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read something that looks brief but will un 
doubtedly consign to the well known round 
file anything that looks formidable, lengthy, 
and statistical. 

Content—At Great Neck our 1953 and 
1954 reports told of our library activities in 
twelve ye paragraphs, each averaging about 
thirty words. Such paragraphs require con 
densation, exact word choice, and 
able rewriting. Throughout the report the 
you attitude was stressed. Keep in mind the 
psychological importance of the words you 
and your, and at the same time avoid th 
words we and our. After all, the library does 
belong to the public. 

A pleasing uniformity in paragraph open 
ings can be obtained by starting each para 
graph with a verb or phrase. For example, 
Great Neck used the following phrase, in 
large type, across the inside top of its 1953 
report: “In 1952 Your Great Neck Library 

" and then each paragraph which fol 
lowed opened with a verb like ‘‘circulated 
“added,” “issued,” “registered,” etc. Santa 
Barbara, California, used this across the in 
side top of its 1953 report: “The Public Li 
brary of Santa Barbara City and County Dur 
ing the Year .. .” followed by paragraphs 
opening with such phrases as “By 
ing... ‘By circulating...” ‘By 
ing... etc. 

On the other hand, a report which opens 
each paragraph with a different word or with 
a variety of phrasing is equally effective. A 
report, however, in which uniformity in the 
opening paragraph is used is more difficult to 
construct. 


consider 


answer 


le nd 


Since it is important to let your taxpayers 
know how rapidly your circulation is increas 
ing, how many borrowers you have registered, 
how many books you have added, as well as 
to present additional information which will 
accurately portray your library, facts and fig- 
ures are used in this type of report—but very 
sparingly. Part of each report should surely 
draw attention to the library's expanding 
services, such as films, concerts, forums, ex 
hibits, or any activity which will show your 
community the educational effectiveness of 
your institution. 


(Continued on page 592) 
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College Students Do Use the Library’ 


By Inis 


Fo" ‘HE PAST TWENTY YEARS the college 
and university presidents, faculties, and 
library staff have striven to increase the « fe 
tiveness of the American college educational 
program through the improvement of the col 
lege library. Penn College has definitely fol 
lowed this trend. In 1930 the Carnegie Cor 
poration gave a grant of $10,000 to build the 
book collection 
for the Penn College Library to have a very 
good basic collection. Since that time the li 
brary staff, faculty, and students have been 
interested in keeping the collection up-to-date 


This gift made it possible 


with usable books for the courses offered at 
Penn. A few books of general interest have 
been pure hased, but the largest part of the 
budget has gone to provide supplementary 
material required by the courses offered in 
our curriculum. We have striven to perform 
the educational function of our library by 
impressing on the college community that the 
library should be created by as well as for 
We believe that the 
college administrators, faculty members, stu- 
dents, and members of the library staff should 
cooperate in the development and use of the 


library. 


the college community 


Our policy, to increase interest in and use 
of the college library, is, in general, to elimi- 
nate as many barriers between the books and 
readers as possible All our stacks are open; 
even our reserve books are on open shelves 
We also give special permission to students 
to check out reference books, bound maga- 
zines, records, slides, and periodicals. During 
the last few years we have developed the 
policy of giving students special permission 
to check books out for a longer period, six 
weeks or a semester when we have sufficient 
books to supply the demand. This policy 
cuts down our circulation statistics but gives 
more satisfactory service to the students 

In order that all students may feel at home 
and be able to find the material they need in 
the library, a two-week unit on the use of the 
library is given to all freshmen in the com- 
munication 


course. A lecture is given on 


the catalog, classification and arrangenient 
* Adapted from a report to the faculty. 
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of books, indexes 
Guide 


including the Readers’ 
yearbooks, and other reference 
books. Then the student is given a project 
to work out whereby it is necessary for him to 
use these tools. Thus every student learns the 
first steps necessary in order to find his own 
materials in the library. We have several 
Penn Points,’ the student hand 
00k, defining library procedure and regula 
We also attempt to have all our shelves 
labeled plainly so that a student need not 
waste time roaming around, trying to find 
his mate rial 


aves If 


trons 


Another method we use to make our stu 
dents library conscious is having attractive, 
book-centered, bulletin boards, We consider 
that we have had an effective bulletin board 
when our patrons ask for the books thus ad 
We have a set of shelves in the 
circulation room which we use to display 
books. We try to change these exhibits fre- 
quently. We periodically make a booklist of 
new acquisitions, which is available to both 
students and fa ulty 

The librarian also gives a course called 
‘Adventures in Reading.” In this course the 
student selects, from a recommended list, a 
group of books which he would like to read 
for He may give either a brief 
written or oral report on the book. The stu 
dent and librarian discuss the books inform 
ally as they work on his reading list. They 
together analyze the type of book the student 
likes or dislikes, the type he has neglected 
but might like, and new types in which he 
might develop an interest. The students have 
enjoyed this course very much. They usually 
1 from 10 to 15 books for one hour of 


vertisc d 


recreation 


reaqd 


credit 


Our faculty for the most part seem library 
Their teaching methods and the 
curriculum draw heavily upon library materi 
als. The faculty, by suggesting stimulating 
novels, books of travel, and other popularly 
written books, make the facts more vivid and 
to their students. At the same time 
the faculty member has the opportunity of 
stimulating and developing the reading inter 
ests and habits of the student, which are the 
essential part of any liberal education. Be 
sides recommending books for the students, 
our faculty assign reading, require notebooks 


CONSCIOUS 


realistic 
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and research ” gs All these help to moti- 
vate the use of books. We believe ideally 
the encouragement of student reading should 
be a major objective of every educational s 
tem and inherent in every course. Besides 
urging the students to use the library our 
faculty is a “reading faculty.” Our statistics 
over a five-year period show that the average 
number of checked out per faculty 
member each year is 33.1, with a high of 37.7. 
The library circulation statistics show that stu- 
dents will not read for a professor who has 
ceased reading or has failed to revise his read- 
gh ey over a period of years. 

’e also are fortunate many times in secur- 
ing chapel speakers who will suggest books to 
their audience. The librarian usually makes 
note of the books recommended by the 
ys tp and displays them on the circulation 

esk. Many times students will check them 
out for home reading. 

It is difficult to reveal the use of the library 
accurately from the circulation statistics. Per- 
hap: the most reliable are the two-week home 
circulation figures when consideration is given 
to weighted enrollment of the college for 
year to year. The average two-week loan per 
student at Penn College has increased during 
the last five years from 23 to 41.6—-a healthy 
growth in library use. 

In one week in October 1953, we kept a 
record of the total number of students and 
faculty who came to the library for any pur- 
pose. The number on Saturday was very 
small, but during the five school days 83 per 
cent of the students and 77 per cent of the 
faculty used the library. 

I thus had several facts concerning the use 
of the Penn College Library but I still wanted 
to know more details. During the first semes- 
ter of 1954-1955, I kept an accurate record 
of all books checked out on two-week loan 
by the students. I secured a 5” x 8” card for 
each student enrolled in college. Each morn- 
ing I recorded the call number of the books 
checked out the previous day on these cards. 
In studying this record, I found that all but 
three of the students enrolled in the regular 
sess:ons had borrowed books. One of these 
students was a freshman who lived in town 
and in all probability used the public library. 
The other two were enrolled in the natural 
science department, taking courses in physics, 
mat}ematics, and geology. All three students 
used the library daily, reading the paper, 
magazines, and reserve books. 

All the students who made the honor roll 
used the library, but not all were the most 
frequent users of the library. The statistics 





showed that it was impossible to receive a 
good grade in certain courses without using 
the library. Once again it was proven that the 
— had a greater influence than the 
ibrary staff on the reading done by the stu- 
dent. At least six of those who used the li- 
brary most frequently did not make the honor 
roll. 

Of the 56 students enrolled in night 
classes, taking 3 to 6 hours of work, 36 used 
the library, checking out 367 books and peri- 
odicals. Five people from Oskaloosa used the 
library, checking out 37 books. Seven stu- 
dents from neighboring colleges used our 
library, checking out 38 books. 

In noting which divisions of the curriculum 
made the most use of the library, I was in- 
terested in seeing that 45.5 per cent of the 
books checked out were from the humanities 
division, 21.1 per cent from natural science, 
and 33.4 per cent from the social science divi- 
sion, A very small percentage of the books 
were used de recreational reading. A few 
were used by students in preparing sermons 
or talks which were not required by profes- 
sors. Most of the books were used for special 
reports, notebooks, term papers, assigned 
readings, or in connection with practice teach- 
ing projects. 

After making this study, I decided that two 
steps might be taken to increase our library 
efficiency: first, stimulate interest in books on 
the part of the faculty; secondly, take steps 
to encourage recreational reading. Some of 
the projects we might do in the future are: 
give book reviews ; write book reviews for the 
school paper ; form faculty or student reading 
clubs. Definitely the library staff should do 
more reading so that they will know books 
and be able to stimulate interest in them 


THE PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 
Better Than White Ink 


HIS YEAR we have been using artist's white 
show-card po (also called tempera, or poster 
paint) for applying call numbers. Besides being 
cheaper, there are a number of practical advantages 
over white ink. Easily applied with a pen, even on 
heavily sized surfaces, the paint dries very rapidly to 
a brilliant white. The hard surface will not smear 
or flake off under the pull of a shellac brush, as 
white ink so often does. The poster paint does not 
settle in the bottle, nor does it yellow with age. In 
schools a small bottle can be begged from the art 
room, where in quart bottles it seems to be standard 
equipment ; a little goes a very long way 
BROTHER JOHN OF THE Cross, C.S.C 
St. Edward High School Library 
Lakewood, Cleveland, Obio 
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One of Three: To Decline, To Progress, 


or To Stagnate 
Elthor p 


By Irene 


HE STOCKHOLDER OF A COMPANY is al- 

ways interested in his business. He helps 
decide whether the business should decline, 
progress, or stagnate. If it is not profitable 
to continue the present conditions, tactics are 
changed; or, things are allowed to continue 
in the same way; or, the business is neglected 
and allowed to decline. The stockholder 
helps to choose which one of the three it 
shall be. 


A Real Business 


The library of the school is a business just 
as surely as a firm that sells Davy Crockett 
suits, permanent waves, or citrus fruits. The 
stock in the library consists of books, periodi- 
cals, newspapers, films, audio-visual aids, and 
pictures. The students of the school are its 
customers who use the forms of communica- 
tion to become better informed. The library 
gives them a room where they can enjoy cul- 
tural stimulation, and learn to understand 
and get along with their fellow men. The 
stockholders in the business are the people of 
the community who provide the tax money 
or other tangibles for the stock in trade. 

This report will inform the stockholders 
about their business, the school library. The 
library has a reading room, a work room and 
stack room, and a storage closet. 

The staff consists of one teacher-librarian 
who spends one period each day in the li- 
brary, and the remainder of the day in teach- 
ing. She serves as the chairman of the faculty- 
library committee. The business is kept mov- 
ing while she teaches by twenty-one student 
librarians. The study hall is on one side of 
the library so the study hall teacher checks 
the library occasionally during each period to 
make sure that it is being run in a business- 
like way. The study hall teachers are im- 
pressed by the sincerity of the student librar- 
ians, who believe their business is to serve 
their customers well. If their customers are 
satisfied, there are no discipline problems. 
The study hall and classroom teachers are 


* The Annual Report of the Teacher-Librarian 
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disturbed at times because there isn't more 
room for other students, who have assign- 
ments to do in the library. The teachers often 
have to gear their assignments to meet the 
requisites of the library. 

The teacher-librarian spends her one hour 
per day cataloging books, preparing books for 
reserve shelves for the various departments, 
working with the faculty committee or the 
curriculum committee, teaching the methods 
of using the library materials, organizing the 
student librarians’ work, and making reports 
to the superintendent and principal. 

Student librarians’ work consists of circu- 
lating books, shelving books, keeping maga- 
zines in order, collecting overdue books, 
housekeeping, typing letters or form cards 
for pamphlets or materials for term papers, 
and distributing books, — and pictures to 
other rooms to be used by classes. The library 
is open from 8:30 A.M. until 4 P.M. The stu- 
dent librarians are in charge during these 
hours. Students can arrange to use the |i- 
brary after 4 P.M. by contacting the teacher- 
librarian. 


Active Citizens 


The student librarians take part in several 
activities which add to their usefulness as 
citizens of the school. They organized a 
SLAAM (Student Library Assistant Association 
of Michigan) meeting, held at their school 
and attended by over 100 student librarians 
from high schools of the surrounding terri- 
tory. They attended a state meeting of the 
SLAAM at Mt. Pleasant. The bulletin boards 
and glass case in the school foyer are always 
filled with exhibits prepared by them. The 
student librarians give book talks to the stu- 
dent body, make a float for homecoming, 
collect Michigan material, and with the 
teacher-librarian’s guidance made a history 
of their county and were responsible for an 
educational broadcast. 

In return for this splendid service, the 
student librarians received one-half activity 
credit, were listed in the high school’s “who's 
who,” attended the high school’s achievement 
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banquet, and their expenses and dues to the 
SLAAM meeting were paid by the school 


Visitors Welcome 


Visitors are always welcome at a business 
place because the management knows that 
new . ustomers are gained from these contacts, 
or they learn something from them. The 
sixth grade of the elementary school and the 
eight! grade graduates of the surrounding 
rural areas were invited to visit the library. 
They were shown the materials, watched the 
student librarians at work, and were made to 
feel at home in the library. When they enter 
school in September, they will feel as if the 
library is one place where they can find what 
they want to aca Members of the P.T.A. 
dona‘ ed money for books and visited the li- 
brary many times. They were always amazed 
at the efficiency of the student librarians. 

The school consultant of the Michigan 
State Library and the faculty library commit- 
tee visited together in the library. A list of 
book: was selected at this time for the school. 
The ‘University of Michigan's school library 
consultant spent one half day in the library. 
He give many helpful suggestions, and left a 
list of books which are musts for a high 
schoo! library. He also suggested that each 


teacher be et to list ten books that he 


wouk! like. e list of recent fiction books 
has been made. The total of these three lists 
reaches $1,000, The periodicals and news- 
papers will remain, as we have had them in 
prior years, at $100. Materials which are 


itemized on the superintendent's and princi- - 


pal’s reports will amount to $75. Visual aids 
shoul! iven $150. Records of stories or 
music eal ve improved by $50. The appro- 
priation for the articles mentioned would 
total $1,375. 


More Space Needed 


The consultant of the University of Michi- 

an said that our reading room was too small 
or the number of students. He suggested 
that another reading table and six chairs 
could be added and the books moved into the 
reading room. To make this move will re- 
quire 12 standard 3’ shelves to be placed 
along the east and south walls. These will 
cost approximately $150 to install 

One of the well known mottoes of any suc- 

cessful business is, ‘to win friends.’ The li- 
brary cannot win new friends or keep its old 
ones unless it has adequate stock and accom- 
modations which meet the needs of its cus- 
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tomers. The appropriation of $1,525 will 
supply the present needed stock and supply 
the needed accommodations. 

Each stockholder should realize that his 
share of the increased investment would be 
very small. This report tells definitely how 
the money will be spent. It is your decision 
“One of Three.” 


ANNUAL REPORTS ARI 
TO BE READ 


(Continued from page 388) 

After you have told your story as impres 
sively and strikingly as possible in short, com 
pressed paragrap s, have your printer “dress 
up” each paragraph by placing before it a 
simple design of some kind: a colored star, 
dot, or any little attention-catching device 
which will harmonize with your layout. It is 
also another means of making the body of 
your report look attractive. 

Closing Your Report—Most libraries have 
been aes their services very rapidly 
Circulation and registrations in many areas 
have been skyrocketing. Your report provides 
an excellent opportunity to stress your in 
creased use by the public and also to help 
justify your requirements for the coming year 

On the folder type of report, the rear page 
can be used to point out your need for more 
books, personnel, equipment, etc., in view of 
this stepped up use of the library by local 
residents. Here is a good spot to direct atten- 
tion to your future needs on the basis of the 
report you have just presented. Again short 
— can be used to conform to the 

y of your report. Across the top, of 
course, an introductory phrase such as © Your 
Library's Goals in 1956... .” or “Plans for 
1956 include . . .” will also be needed. If 
pene is available, this last page can also list 
the members of your board and the name of 
the library director. 

Cost and Distribution—The type of report 
described here is only one of many successful 
kinds which are in current use. Its cost is 
low. For less than $100, about 5,000 copies, 
using 3 colors, can be printed. 

Because of its size, distribution is simple 
It is readily picked up at the circulation desk, 
at the reading tables, and in the “New Books” 
areas. Such a report can also be inserted in 
each new book where borrowers will not 
only probably read it but may continue to use 
it as a bookmark. Its size also lends itself 
easily to first class mailing to key individuals 
and groups in your area. 
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“Do You Have a Library in Your Town?” 
By Lee H. Gregor) 


D' RING A RECENT state Economic Devel- 

opment Council meeting, my luncheon 
table partner turned to me and said: “Do you 
have a library in your town?” 

For reasons that every librarian will know, 
I was surprised. After I caught my breath I 
told him that we not only have a good library 
in our town but that I happen to be its li 
brarian. The unintended self-compliment 
made him laugh, so I quickly asked, “Do you 
have a library in your town? 

“That's just the point,” he said, “that’s 
why I'm asking you. My « ompany transferred 
me to Michigan about six months ago, and 
after looking over the new place and settling 
down to my new routine, I said to my wife, 
‘Honey, how about going over to the library 
tonight to look over the new books and 
magazines?’ "’ 

What library are you talking about?” she 
aske d 

“Why the public library of course,” I 
replied. 

“Don't you realize that your company 
transferred you to a town that doesn't even 
have a public library?” 

My luncheon partner put down his cup and 
looked at me with a hurt expression in his 
eyes. After a brief pause, he said, not without 
a certain tone of asperity, “Maybe I haven't 
been keeping up with the latest chapters in 
civilized living, but would you care to tell me 
how a community where people live can man 
age to get along without a public library?” 

I told him that there are Fi thirty mil 
lion people in the United States without pub 
lic libraries 

“Thirty million people!? Why, in my state 
every community, no matter how small, has a 
public library.” 

“But you are from New England,” I said 
without hesitation 

“How can you tell ?” 

“If you are from a state where every town 
has a public library, then you must be from a 
New England state, because the only states in 
the country with 100 per cent library service 
are located in New England.” 

My luncheon partner settled back in his 
chair and looked at me with incredulity 


iria f the Presque I! r 


ers City Michiga 
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All right,” he said, “I give you three 
guesses which state I come from.” 

If you allow me three guesses, I cannot fail 
to give you the right answer, because only 
three states in the country have full library 
service. They are Delaware, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island."" He looked approvingly 

Yes, 1am from Massachussetts, Our town 
is small—population 16,000 but we have a 
splendid library. Always had one, ever since 
I can remember. Everybody in my family 
reads. We read as naturally as we walk, and 
need good books just as much as we need good 
He stopped for a minute, then he said, 

How come?” 

How come, what ?”’ 

How come that one town has a library and 
another has not?” 

Well, I'll tell you. One of my favorite 
pastimes has been visiting small towns to see 
what kind of libraries they have. Some towns 
have excellent libraries, others none at all. I 
wondered why. So I asked the state librarian,” 

“What did he say?” 

He picked up a map of the state and 
pointed at two towns, no farther than an 
hour's drive from each other. ‘These two 
towns,’ he told me, ‘were once of equal size.’ 
Then the Civil War came. When it was over, 
two civic leaders in one of the towns called 
together a dozen men. ‘Boys,’ they told them, 
the war is over. The industrial North has 
won. That means great industrial expansion 
This is our opportunity to get started and 


food 


grow! 

What happened in the other town ?”’ 

Nothing. They are still asleep. But the 
first town has grown beyond the wildest hope 
of those men who woke it up.” 

“The whole difference has been the pres- 
ence of enterprising citizens ?’ 

That was the only difference at that time 
between the two towns. By nature they were 
favored with identical resources and geo 
graphical advantages.’ 

What about the town you've just moved 
to? 

We have a banker, a minister, and a priest 
who had more vision than anyone else about 
the need for a public library. So we have a 


(Continued on page 495) 
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Immediate Knowledge and Evaluation of 
the Collection Through Book 
Review Media’ 


By Roger J. Poulin 


i IS EXPECTED that any librarian know 
the books and periodicals of ‘his library 
well. Most librarians within a greater or lesser 
amount of time do acquire this knowledge, 
which permits them to use this book ex- 
ience with a ready efficiency. Nevertheless, 
it takes time to train the librarian of any col- 
lection, particularly if the librarian is not 
thoroughly familiar with the subject specialty 
of the library served. It is true that time 
consumed in gaining familiarity with a gen- 
eral or special collection can be minimized by 
the stucly of pertinent general and special bib- 
liographies and by the examination of a hand- 
book of reference books, if one is available. 
But how well is the collection really known ? 


Current Books Best Known 


The current book, certainly, should be 
known best of all, for it is seen, leafed 
through, examined, and sampled; reviews of 
it are read and then probably forgotten. Dis- 
tinct an precise knowledge of the book fades 
with disuse and with time. With the advent 
of a new librarian upon the scene, knowledge 
of the book may be temporarily lost altogether 
for the \ibrary. The succeeding librarian, like 
the mythological Sysiphus, must roll the 
boulder up the mountain again, from whence 
later it will again descend to the base. From 
there the next librarian must take up the task 
of raising again precise, expert, and extensive 
knowledge of the collection. Dynamic knowl- 


edge of the collection does not remain behind 


with the passing of the librarian. Succeeding 
librarians must often recreate this knowledge 
from its very beginning. 

The older the book is the more difficult it 
is for the librarian both to know and to 
appraise. A copy of William Patten’s The 
Foolation of the Vertebrates and Their Kin 
(1912) would require some effort from an 
inexperienced librarian to evaluate correctly, 
since it precedes the Quarterly Review of 
Biology. One might find this book listed in 


* A pape given at the November 1955 meeting of the 
American Documentation Institute in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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the LC Catalog of Printed Cards or in some 
other evaluative list. Or one might consult a 
subject specialist, who might or might not 
have precise knowledge of the book. But it 
would require certainly considerable effort to 
evaluate. In contrast, almost any current book 
or monograph in the general field of biology 
could be easily evaluated through the list of 
reviews included in Agricultural Index, 
through actual review in Quarterly Review of 
Biology, or by some other special review. 

The book review has ile be much easier 
to know better and to evaluate the collection 
It is true that not all reviews are equally 
evaluative but usually some appraisal may be 
derived from the review. It would be difficult 
for me, for example, to get an idea of Finney’s 
Probit Analysis (2d ed. 1952) without the 
reviews indicated in Agricultural Index. | 
can find an evaluative review of George 
Gomori's Microscopic Histochemistry (1951) 
in Quarterly Review of Biology and in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
Agricultural Index will indicate most reviews 
of current biological books. Knowledge of 
the periodical collection will doubtless reveal 
additional reviews. 


Not a Part of the Book 


What it is especially important to point out 
is the fact that nowhere in this process does 
the review become a part of the book in such 
a manner that it sod he used immediately as 
a source of knowledge or as a guide to use, 
evaluation, or discard of the book. The near 
est approximation, that we know of, to such a 
marriage between book and review exists in 
those libraries where the publisher's blurb on 
the jacket is used as a guide to readers and 
librarians of the contents of the book. In 
general libraries where this inclusion is al- 
ready practiced or where the whole jacket is 
used, the next best thing would be to incor 
porate, in the place where the blurb is now 
found, the Book Review Digest entry for the 
book. This inclusion could easily be made, 
inasmuch as the excerpted parts could be taken 
from an issue which had cumulated. The 
entry in the Book Review Digest would pre 
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sent as good a brief idea and accurate evalua- 
tion of the book as could be found anywhere. 


Problems 


Number of replacement copies would ad- 
mittedly present some nn om here and 
doubtless other problems would arise. But 
the inclusion of the Book Review Digest entry 
would seemingly present to the open-stack 
small general library the best solution to a 
working system of evaluation immediately 
available to the reader and to the librarian. 
Actual reviews from book review media, such 
as the New York Times Book Review and 
other reviews, could similarly be used or 
substituted for the Book Review Digest entry. 
Yearly surveys and annual lists could also be 
used. 

In this matter of knowledge and evaluation 
we have in mind the small general collection 
and the small special collection, often staffed 
by one librarian, where books are available to 
borrowers and staff on open stacks. While it 
seems the small general library has within its 
grasp the partial solution to a system of im- 
mediate knowledge and evaluation through 
the use of Book Review Digest entries and 
other reviews, the problem of immediate 
knowledge and evaluation as represented 
through actual, reproduced, excerpted, or 
summarized reviews still obtains in small 
special libraries, notwithstanding Technical 
Book Review Index and the recent series ed- 
ited by R. R. Hawkins. The reviews are in 
the journals; Agricultural Index and other 
indexes indicate where these reviews may be 
found. Thus far there has been no adequate 
system whereby the content of these reviews 
could be made an immediate tool in the 
knowledge, use, evaluation, and discard of 
the technical book. 

If the reader will examine reviews of cur- 
rent technical books, for example Biester and 
Schwarte’s Diseases of Poultry (3d ed. 1952) 
and the review which appeared in Quarterly 
Review of Biology, or Rothschild and Clay's 
Fleas, Flukes and Cuckoos (1952), which was 
reviewed in Entomological News (February 
1953), he will then have some idea as to 
whether or not there would be some advantage 
in incorporating within the book the review 
itself, a photographic reproduction of the 
review, a summary of the review, or an evalu- 
ative note based on the review and the book, 
in the absence of a ready-made evaluation 
such as Book Review Digest has for general 
books. 
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When there is a change of librarian, it is 
unfortunate that the knowledge of the book 
and periodical collection does not remain be 
hind him. Both general and special bib- 
liographies and evaluative works will be of 
much value to the new librarian. In addition 
a system of immediate knowledge and > 

raisal of current books seems available in the 
oy reviews. 

Suppose you were placed in a library whose 
holdings were largely unfamiliar to you. 
Suppose again that on opening each book, you 
found a review or an entry that gave you a 
good idea and an accurate appraisal of the 
book. This library would doubtless be much 
easier to work with than a library in which 
knowledge and evaluation would of necessity 
be created from a tabula rasa. Can the book 
review make this visionary self-evaluative 
library a reality? 


“HAVE YOU A LIBRARY 
IN YOUR TOWN?” 
(Continued from page 394) 
public library—not only for the town, but for 
the whole county. Yet our neighbors north 
and south, both larger in population, have no 
county libraries. 

“I see.’ He watched the lights across the 
hall. “That would make me a pioneer in my 
new home town,” he said slowly. 

“You have a fine opportunity to render a 
real service to your new home town,” I said. 
“And I can assure you that it will be a great 
experience.” 

He gave me a long quizzical look, ‘You 
really mean it, don’t you?” 

“Yes Ido. When one realizes that there are 
eleven million children in this country who 
never see anything but their textbooks, and 
when you look at the beautifully illustrated 
and interestingly written children’s books, and 
when you see the cheap trash children pick up 
in the corner drugstores, well, one begins to 
feel like a crusader. At least that's the way I 
have been feeling about it.” 

“What have you been doing about it?” 

"I have tried to organize a regional library 
in my part of the state, but failed, I have tried 
to interest various agencies—the schools, for 
instance, our state library—but the problem is 
not only a local one. It is a national one. It 
needs both working from within and from 
without—with federal aid and state aid, to 
stimulate local initiative, to start demonstra- 
tion services, But what is more important than 
anything else is local leadership.” 
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Thoughts on Tomorrow 
AN INTRODUCTION TO AUTOMATION 


By Jean 


Goun CONCEPT of the scientific and tech- 
nical world is achieving increasing pub- 
licity among the general public. The layman 
is conversant with the language of dietetics, 
with atomic energy, and many other special- 
ized fields. 

Such interests do not usually come before 
the libravian except as an increasing request 
for books on the particular subject. But the 
latest “cliché of the year* to seize public 
imagination has made its way among librari- 
ans too. It is automation. Articles in the 
Saturday Review, Commonweal, Harper's, the 
Atlantic Monthly, Life, and American Mer- 
cury have all brought automation before the 
reading public. 

For librarians there has been a day of the 
1955 Special Libraries Convention in Detroit 
devoted to the subject, the theme being “ Au- 
tomation in the Library—Fact or Fiction?” * 
There has also been a conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School on 
“The Future of the Book: Implications of the 
Newer Developments in Communication.” * 
Perhaps there have been other opportunities 
for librarians to become acquainted with the 
subject. In any event, it is obviously a question 
of some concern to our profession and worthy 
of consideration. 

One has to begin by attempting a definition. 
The term is sufficiently new to lack support 
from Webster or the Oxford English Diction- 
ary, being reputedly coined by the Ford 
Company in April 1947 when a group of 
engineers, whose job was to design work 
handling devices, was renamed the automation 
department .* 

The original Ford definition stated, ‘‘ Auto- 
mation is the automatic handling of parts 
between progressive production processes,” 
which D. S. Harder, vice president of the 
manufacturing division, feels should now be 
broadened to the following: *. .. Automation 
is a philosophy of design, it is a manufacturing 
method, and it is control within a machine.” 
A more general definition suggests that auto- 
mation represents a desire and a methodology 


Jean Parriss is associated with the Research Library of 
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for taking people out of all phases of th 
production process. 

What, you may say, has all this to do with 
librarians and libraries? The term may be 
new, but the concept in mechanization is not, 
witness the Philadelphia flour mill which in 
1780 was performing several processes with 
out human handling. When we consider that 
automation has been called the second (by 
some the third) industrial revolution, its im 
pact on society as a whole becomes more 
apparent. Management, however, prefers the 
term evolution, fearing that workers will think 
that this development will destroy their jobs.° 
This fear is underlined by the fact that auto 
mation is more than a substitution of ma- 
chines for manual energy; it can replace the 
sensory and judgment features formerly re- 
served for man. 

The librarian’s interest is twofold. First, 
there is the direct consequence—what can 
automation do in the library? Secondly, there 
are the repercussions on society as a whole, 
and hence on the library as part of the com 
munity. 


Any greatly increased use of mechanical 
aids in libraries is at present a far distant 
vision beyond increased efficiency of the ma 
chines already in use, such as those for photo 
charging, microfilming, punched card record 
keeping, copying, and such like. However, 
the Wellsian image of a giant brain capable 
of photoscopic storage and a mechanical imi 
tation of the association of ideas is no longer 
an impossibility, The human memory of the 
librar.an could eventually be replaced in many 
— by a machine. By dialing a number, 
bibliographical references would appear on a 
screen, from which copies could immediately 
be made. At present experiments are being 
made with computing machines in the field of 
language translation; presumably your refer- 
ence could also be transferred to the language 
of your choice while being reproduced 

The knowledge still has to be fed into the 
machine, however, and as Norbert Wiener 
points out, 

Mechanical aids for searching are limited by 
classifying a book under unfamiliar headings, unless 


some person has recognized the relevance of that 
heading for that particular book." * 
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In this connection it is well to remember 
that a library is more than a storehouse of 
specific items of information, that the world’s 
great books have an individuality of their own 
which cannot be conveyed by the efficiency of 
a machine 

More important than the librarian’s use of 
advanced forms of mechanization are the 
changing interests and demands of library 
users in new fields of knowledge. It is the 
librarian's reaction to these which will ulti 
mately determine whether the library will de- 
crease Or increase in importance as an agency 
in the society of tomorrow 

The library, most people agree, performs 
an educational function. It provides both in- 
formation and amusement for its patrons. The 
dehumanization of work is inevitably going to 
influence education and there will be a great 
necessity for the enrichment of life for those 
still concerned with the assembly line. Un 
fortunately, greater leisure does not necessarily 
mean more time for intellectual development; 
new ways of wasting time keep pace with in 
creased ‘free hours 

As we do not live in the Utopia described 
by R. M. Hutchinson * any institutions which 
foster the spirit of learning have to go out 
and advertise their wares. While the library 
today has definite obligations to the com 
munity, such as information for industry and 
the like, as long as it calls itself a library 
rather than an information center, it has a 
duty to perform in the service of liberal edu 
cation 

It has been pointed out that “the 
technology advances the more it creates ever 
more varied areas of non-material wants.” ° 
But unless there were forces other than ma- 
terialistic at work, suggesting all the time that 
literature, art, and music have something to 
offer, this would not be so 

To see a world without the civilizing in 


further 


fluence of the humanities, one has only to read 
Tomorrow Is Already Here.* The cheerless 
world of applied science depicted here is of 
places and people that already exist; only in 
this book we meet them shorn of all the 
counteracting influences which are still part of 
the American way of life. In these pages are 
factual accounts of rockets, skyscraper build 
ing, electronic brains, lie detectors used in 
personnel interviews, offices which are letter 
and number factories, psychological treatment 
for workers which is little short of indoctrina- 
tion—a world where efficiency is more im 
portant than freedom 

The librarian has recently acquired some of 
the attributes of the teacher; the increased 
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social importance of the library in the com 
munity makes the librarian the distributor as 
well as the custodian of knowledge 

In the age of automation upon which we are 
embarking we need to bear in mind that “one 
machine can do the work of fifty ordinary 
men; no machine can do the work of one 
extraordinary man.” It is the privilege and 
duty of the librarian to help the ordinary man 
discover resources which will enable him to 
become extraordinary. Today, this is no more 
than Hamlet's conception of every man: 

How in reason; How infinite in faculties 
in form and moving, how express and admirable! 
In action how like an angel, in apprehension how 


like a go 


m ble 
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Using young people's natural interest in dogs as 
a starting point, the library department of the 
Copernicus Junior High School in Hamtramck 
Michigan, had on exhibition the NATIONAL DOG 
sHow. It was an all-dog show, with contestants 
judges, and spectators all members of the canine 
world. The faces and the figures of the dogs were 
taken from magazines and mounted on pipe-stem 
backgrounds. Miniature bleachers, kennels, and the 
prize ring were made of wood in the school’s shop 
classes. The exhibit included touches of humor, 
such as the display of dog foods, the lost and found 
department, and the hot dog vendor. From the 
dog show, students’ eyes wandered to the display 
of books about dogs and later inquiries about the 


books proved the show had achieved its purpose 
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TWENTY-SIX BRIEF LECTURES 
ON THE HISTORY OF PRINTING 


(for boy and girl librarians) 


IS FOR OUR ALPHABET, 

Basically Phoenician; 
Seven subsequent additions 
Brought it to completion. 


1S FOR BOOKS 

Which record through the ages 
The acts of the race 
And the thoughts of its sages. 


1S FOR CUNEIFORM 
Writing in clay; 
Early Assyrians 
Wrote in this way. 


iS FOR DECKLE, 

Held over the mold, 
It left the rough edges 
On paper of old. 


18 FOR THE ELZEVIR 

Family of Leiden, 
The publishing business 
Was one they took pride in 


is FOR Fust, 

The Mainz financier, 
Who subsidized Gutenberg 
In his career, 


1S FOR “GROLIERU 

Et amicorum.” 
This inscription of ownership 
Made many friends for hitn. 


18 FOR HAARLEM, 

A city which may 
Have printed from type 
Before Gutenberg’s day 


I 1S FOR ITALIC, 

A type that is based 
On a humanist script 
In the renaissance taste. 


1S FOR JENSEN, 

Who ran the king's mint 
Till he studied from Gutenberg 
And learned how to print. 


is FOR KELLS 
Monastery of old, 
It cumidached its manuscript 
In jewels and gold, 


IS FOR LINOTYPE, 

A modern invention; 
As a cheap means of printing 
It deserves our attention. 


If FOR THE MANUSCRIPTS 
Written in scriptoria, 
Beautifully illuminate, 
Sic transit, mundi gloria. 


IS FOR NEWSPRINT, 

Most frequently seen 
In the daily newspaper 
And pulp magazine. 


1S FOR OFFSET, 

Wherein ink from the text 
That is printed on one page 
Transfers to the next. 


IS FOR PARCHMENT, 

The skin of a sheep; 
It's no longer used 
Because paper's so cheap. 


IS FOR QUARTO, 

Eight pages per sheet; 
Foid twice and then stitch, 
And the quarto’s complete. 


IS FOR RUBRIC, 

The red-inked initial; 
The proof-reader's sign 
That the text was ofhicial. 


IS FOR SCRIBES, 

Most selfless of men; 
They devoted their lives 
To the parchment and pen. 


IS FOR TYPE, 

With its myriad faces; 
It strives to outdo 
The scripts it displaces, 


IS FOR UNCIAL, 

A beautiful letter; 
Among the more recent scripts 
Few have been better. 


IS FOR VELLUM, 
An animal skin, 
So treated that it becomes 
Smooth, tough, and thin. 


IS FOR WATERMARK; 
Without this helpful clue 
Bibliographical collation 
Would be more difficult to do 


IS FOR XYLOGRAPHY, 

Printing from a block; 
Differs from lithography, 
Printing from a rock. 


IS FOR YAPP, 
Who relies for his fame 
On the style of binding 


That carries his name 


IS FOR THE ZAINERS, 
John and his brother; 
One printed at Ulm, 
At Augsburg the other 


Davip Kaser 
Assistant in Gilts and Exchange 
Michigan General Library, Ann Arbor 
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Se MONTH—January 17, to be exact-—will 
mark the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
that famous bookman, Benjamin Franklin. A great 
many libraries will have exhibits during Printing 
Week, January 15-21, and a number of new books 
about Franklin will be published during the year. 

The Wilson Library Bulletin has added its voice 
to the many raised in praise of Franklin's library 
activities, via Frances E. Peters’ delightful preview 
of the ALA conference in Ben Franklin's own 
haunts, “The Great Pleasure of Life in Philadel- 
phia,”” in June 1955, and also Edwin Wolf's talk 
at the American Library History Round Table, 
which appeared in last month's Bulletin. 


It is fitting that such a vigorous protagonist of 
libraries should have been both versatile and promi- 
nent, though the subscription library which Frank- 
lin founded could never have served his many in- 
terests, as could the public libraries of today. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that more leading citizens 
occupied themselves with library matters two cen- 
turies ago than is the case today. How encouraging 
if some of our leaders might be sparked by Frank- 
lin’s example to stir up interest in their local 
libraries! 

“How to Start a Library in Your Community” 
is the title of an interesting short article in Chang- 
ing Times: The Kiplinger Magazine for November 
1955. Starting with the figure of Americans who 
have no library service at all, the article tells how 
“you can do something to get your community a 
library.” In addition to its specific pointers geared 
to obtaining a local library, the article recommends 
ALA's free booklet, How to Start a Public Library. 

What surprises us is that such an awareness of 
the need for library service results in practical sug- 
gestions for local efforts, but makes no mention 
whatever of the Library Services Bill, soon to be 
considered in Congress. This seems to us to over- 
look the first step toward library service for all: 
going on record that libraries are lacking, but ur- 
gently needed and_universally desired. 


Far too many millions of our people never have 
the opportunity to learn at firsthand what books 
can do for them: they don't have the books—or 
libraries to provide them. They have no vestige of 
an idea what Charles Poore was talking about when 
he wrote in the New York Times: 


You never have to pay a scal per’ s stale to read 
the best books of the moment; the prices remain 
unchanged. You do not have to shoulder your way 
through crowds or wait cravenly for the headwaiter 
to notice you before you start reading. You do not 
have to have a repairman in from time to time to 
replace a book's tubes or tinker with its loud- 


speaker. You do not have to stop in the middle of a 
good story to hear a sponsor's melodious malarkey. 
No petulant neighbors ever ask you to tone a vol- 
ume's volume down. The pleasure is yours! 


We could even add to Mr. Poore’s inspiring 
statement the significant fact that you need not limit 
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your selection of reading matter but can have access 
to thousands of volumes without either delay or 
expense: at your library, of course! 

This month a good many libraries will strive to 
tell residents of their communities about the literary 
treasure that is in their midst. Annual report after 
annual report will attempt to bridge the gap be- 
tween book and reader, p tle on a recital of serv- 
ices and resources before local eyes. Most reports, 
alas, go unread and thus unheeded, for their 
dullness. 

But there are notable exceptions, which reflect 
the need to omit the uninteresting parts and to 
dramatize what is retained to the point of read- 
ability and even interest. A few large libraries can 
afford professional aid in this cause, but many 
smaller ones are doing admirably. 

One that comes to mind is Bristol, Connecticut's 
full newspaper page, captioned WHAT'S GOING ON 
HERE... . YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY IN ACTION 
on .02 of your tax dollar, July 1, 1954 to June 30, 
1955. Beside the caption is a photograph of the 
library building, and the rest of the page presents 
what looks like an organization chart, with perti- 
nent data about each department in its particular 
box. Under the heading, orice, for instance, 
appear: Accounting — Payroll —Correspondence— 
Book Selection and Ordering. All the pertinent 
data seems to be here, but the page isn’t a bit clut- 
tered or “busy,” and the report really invites read- 
ing. With reprints from the paper, the library's 
report is all printed and ready to distribute to citi- 
zens who—we are willing to guess—will actually 
peruse it 

Sometimes in a large library even the staff mem- 
bers need to be briefed about their library. The late 
Ralph Beals worked out a plan to do this in the 
New York Public Library, via a two-day staff meet- 
ing with the entire personnel urged to attend either 
day. In a borrowed college auditorium some seven 
to eight hundred staff members gathered each day 
to hear a welcome from the ears director, a 
word from the president of the board of trustees, 
the introduction of new trustees, greetings from the 
mayor and from the state library extension division. 
Significant developments in administration were 
outlined, current studies were mentioned, hopes and 
plans were voiced, department heads gave a few 
words, new personnel were introduced, as well as 
those who received promotions during the year. 
Then came a speaker—this year the staff heard 
Alfred A. Knopf or Bennett Cerf (depending on 
which day they attended )—who spoke of books in 
the current scene, and the place librarians can have 
in bringing books and people together. After the 
program there was no hurried exodus, but a buzz 
of visiting and chatting such as had not been pos- 
sible since the previous meeting, and probably 
wouldn't be again until the next. 

But we can all read library books all the time 
thanks to Ben Franklin and all the librarians in the 
250 years since he was born! 
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HAT AZ YOU DOING to interest the teen- 

agers in your community in the library? 
What are you doing to help keep young men and 
women off the streets and to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency? This is a problem and a project in which 
all civic bodies are interested and one in which the 
library——any !ibrary--can play an important part. 
Some teen-ag:rs have already been “sold” on the 
library but the great majority of young people still 
have to be convinced that the library is something 
more than just a place you have to go for school 
assignments. They have to be “sold’’ on the idea 
that the library is really interested in what they are 
doing; that it can become a real part of their lives 
.. . @ place where they can meet; a place where 
friendly people will help them solve their problems, 
and a place where they can spend some of their 
leisure hours profitably and pleasantly. 


Teen-age boys and girls, by and large, do not 
regard their local library as a community center, 
and this is largely the fault of the library. As li- 
brarians, we have not done too much to get young 
people into the library. We still have to prove to 
the majority of young people, that the library has 
something more to offer than help with a long 
theme or term paper; that librarians can be sympa- 
thetic and understanding, and that we are interested 
in all of their plans and problems and that we can 
help without being critical, “preachy,” or superior. 


One of the first problems we have to deal with is 
how to get teen-agers into the library. Once we get 
them in and prove to them that the library is really 
a pretty good place, they'll come back again, with- 
out too much urging. Let's not feel that we have 
to “educate” them immediately and let's not be 
afraid to be en:ertaining. If we will only take time 
to feel the pulse of our local teen-agers and find out 
about their spevial interests and capitalize on these, 
we will have made the first long step in the right 
direction. 

Why not turn Friday nights over to the teen-agers 
in your neighborhood? Make Friday night a “blue 
plate special” for the high school pupils in your 
community. If you have an assembly hall or a 
meeting room invite them to mect there and give 
them programs that will answer some of their needs 
and interests. Where to begin is always the ques- 
tion and the beginning is most important. Have 
you ever thought of doing a series of programs 
about jazz music in your library? Almost every 
teen-ager is passionately interested in jazz so why 
not advantage of this interest and give them a 
real program on the history and development of 
jazz music? With the help of books, a borrowed 
machine and records, and a good commentator you 
may very well end up with a program that plays to 
standing room only. Trace the history of jazz and 

* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 


editor of “"The Crow's Nest,’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8125 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Hlinois 
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by playing records illustrate the development of this 
— American music. You may find a staff mem 
© who can't talk with charm and authority on the 
subject. Lacking such a staff member why not try 
to interest a local disc jockey, musician, or radio 
personality? If you live in a large community you 
may find that the response to your program will be 
so great that you will have to handle your teen-age 
public in groups. This can be done easily by invit 
ing the pupils of one high school to attend one 
week and inviting a second school to attend the 
following week. Supplement your programs with 
booklists about jazz music, biographies of jazz musi 
cians, and novels. You can work in other subjects, 
too, such as the development of musical instru- 
ments, folk songs, social life and customs, and other 
related subjects. Picture displays wil! also add to 
your programs. Many young people make collec- 
tions of records, photographs, and sheet music and 
will be delighted to help with your program. The 
most important thing is to plan well in advance for 
such a program and to ask the teen-agers, them- 
selves, to help plan and carry out all of the details. 
You can find out, from the local principal, who the 
leaders are in the student body. But pick, also, 
some of the malcontents, the boys and sometimes 
girls, who always sneer at what the other fellow is 
doing. They may do this because they are never 
asked to participate and therefore vent their dis- 
appointment and the feeling of not being wanted or 
being important on the pupils who are accepted 
Get them on your side at the very beginning. A 
program about jazz music will bring young people 
into your library. It will convince them that the 
library is something more than a place for “grinds 
and it will encourage them to think of the library 
as a friendly place, an understanding place, where 
they can be sure of finding help and understanding 
Has it ever occurred to you that a play-reading 
group of teen-agers might be formed in your li 
brary? Almost everyone secretly believes that he or 
she is a potential actor or actress. At the present 
time, there is a great revival of interest in the 
spoken word. Adult groups, in many parts of the 
country, are meeting in private homes, schools, and 
community halls to read plays aloud. Why not try 
it with a group of teen-agers? Pick plays that are 
easy and entertaining; let them read aloud to an 
audience of their own age and discuss the play 
afterward, if they choose. This will take planning 
guidance, and direction, If you find it hard to kick 
off this kind of program ask a radio personality, 
a local business man, or someone in the community 
who has the respect of the young people and a good 
voice and a feeling for both the spoken word and 
people, to help you put your program over. The 
extroverts will take the lead but the introverts may 
get more out of it in the long run and will be 
encouraged to participate. This kind of program 
may start small but it is bound to catch fire if you 
have the help of the right people. Any room will 
do for such group meetings but if you have a room 
with a raised platform or a small auditorium and 
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if you can dim the lights in the main part of the 
room it will help to create a mood, All you need 
for your play readers are stools or chairs. Who 
knows, you may develop a potential Charles Laugh 
ton or Judith Anderson 

The problem of finding a special kind of wedge 
to get teen-agers into the library could be solved 
with the help of a radio or television personality 
One community has had considerable success work- 
ing with a group of young people. It began with 
the library informing high school students that a 
local radio man would appear as guest speaker at 
an evening program. This speaker for some weeks 
had conducted a late evening program on both 
radio and television, reading excerpts from some of 
the classic tales of mystery and suspense. By one of 
those chance quirks, he became a great favorite 
with the teen-agers. When the local librarian asked 
him to speak at the library he was only too glad to 
do so. He began his program, to a packed hous 
with a reading from Edgar Allan Poe, then branched 
out and read passages from novels, and ended with 
a stirring poem. Lights were turned low, with a 
full light only on the speaker's desk and two lighted 
lamps on the platform. No one giggled, there was 
no shuffling of feet, everyone was spellbound by 
words and the cadence of voice. It was a great suc 
cess. Not only did the young audience love every 
miaute of it but the books that were made available 
that night were circulated for home reading and 
dozens of young men and women expressed to the 
speaker and the library staff their appreciation for 
a wonderful evening. 

Movies can be used to get teen-agers into the 
library, too. But instead of giving them the purely 
educational films, why not pick some of the great 
motion pictures of a few years past, great films that 
have an implicit moral purpose? If you cannot 
afford to rent feature-length films why not interest 
civic and service groups in sponsoring such a pro 
gram in the library and assuming the cost? A series 
that included ‘Treasure of the Sierra Madre,’ ‘“The 
Ox-Bow Incident,’ “All My Sons," and “All the 
King’s Men” could not help but make an impact 
if each film is given the proper introduction by a 
staff member. This series would be especially good 
for use with young men. The films can be rented 
for about $20 or $25 apiece and it does not hurt to 
make a specific request for a good print 


After you have succeeded in capturing a teen-age 
audience and establishing an atmosphere of conf 
dence and understanding, you can help them with 
their personal problems. Why not try a program 
on charm and manners? Every teen-ager feels un 
certain and gawky at some time of his or her life 
and yearns to put his best foot forward, even if he 
isn’t willing to admit it. Such films as “Act Your 
Age,” “Are You Popular?” “Farewell to Child 
hood,” “How to Say No,” “Shy Guy,” “Introduc 
tions,” “Table Manners,” “Ways to Better Conver 
sation,” “What Makes a Good Party,” and “What 
To Do on a Date” could be used. You will need 
the help of some of the adult leaders, as well as 
young people, in planning such a program. Only 
they can tell you whether you should ask boys and 
girls to attend the meetings together or whether 
you should have one meeting for the girls and an 
other for the boys. It is a good idea to have a 
speaker to introduce the films or to make a longer 
talk and supplement it with one or two short films 
Some of the professional schools for models work 
closely with high schools and business offices and 
help young people over the awkward period by 
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lecturing during class periods or after school hours 
You may be fortunate enough to interest someone 
in this held who will speak at an evening meeting 
at the library. Young people are often more in 
clined to accept the advice of a stranger, particularly 
it he or she is attractive and understanding 

Other thought-provoking problems that can be 
presented with the aid of speaker and films include 
the teen-ager and his family, jobs and careers 
understanding the body, dating and marriage, and 
personal growth and development. Good planning, 
plus the help of a talented leader or speaker, and 
the cooperation of both adult and teen-age leaders 
are of the utmost importance in planning any kind 
of a program 

Hobby exhibits by teen-agers will bring young 
people into the library, too, Let them exhibit their 
collections and then invite them to talk about them 
at a Friday evening meeting. You, as librarian, can 
tell them about what books can do for the hobbyist 
and set up a collection that they can examine or 
take home. There may be all kinds of exhibits in 
which they are interested—the only way you can 
find out what they really need and want is by in 
viting them to work with you 

We have a big job ahead of us. Libraries are 
going to have to work with teen-agers, not only as 
students and occasional library patrons, but as 
people—people who need, first of all, a sympathetic 
and understanding audience, and then, wise and 
friendly counsel in an atmosphere that is informal 
and friendly and a meeting place for people of their 
own age. We can make a success of it, if we really 


try! 
| 


CYNICAL LIBRARIAN 
By O. Gnash 
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Catalog Cards 
Catalog cards 
Aren't written by bards; 
There never was prose 
As dull as those 


Accessioning 


Accessioning’s depressioning 


Depository Library 
The Supt. of Docs 
Is a merry old gent, 
But the stacks will collapse 
If he doesn’t relent 


Closed Stack 


Pages take ages 


The Boss 


Here's to the boss, 

Who never gets cross, 

Athwart our rambunction 

His function 

Is unction 

Davip K. Maxrietp, Librarian 

Chicago Undergraduate Division 
University of Chicago 
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THE 


a High School Library 


VE 3,000 BOOKS IN ONE HOUR! 
than you think! Within one hour 
»oks were moved from Mynderse 
new Mynderse by high school stu- 
supervision of the librarian, Ap- 
students carried an average of six 
w school, seven-eighths of a mile 


Mynderse included grades 7-12, the 
grades 7 and 8 were removed from 
placed on library tables. This was 
me to discard useless and out-of- 
urkers were then placed on the li- 
signating the number of books to 
wh student. The date was set for 
er permitting 

il members assisted in the organi- 
ing. They decided at a meeting to 
ponsibility for student order and 
y members were used only at four 
ons. Council members assigned 
various homeroom students so that 
kept in Dewey decimal order 





eaded the line and came into the |i 


wms, After the seniors and juniors 
quota of books, the pupil line, and 
tarted for the new school. The 
rian supervised the remaining li- 
‘ old school, As the students came 
rary, council members checked their 
ps for numerical order, Library 
sd on the shelves in Dewey decimal! 
were especially pleased to see the 
ver on hand and to read newspaper 
‘ the various papers 
rogram for the day suffered a very 
n. Four twenty-five minute classes 
”y a general assembly at 10:15, at 
ving procedure was explained, At 
tarted for the new school. At 11:35 
at deposited his quota of books. 
*% were resumed on regular sched- 


PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Students maintained exemplary order throughout 
the entire procedure. The project saved hours of 
packing and unpacking and demonstrated most ef 
fectively the responsibility and cooperation of the 
student council and individual members of the high 
school student body. 


TERESA COMPITELLO, Librarian 
Mynderse Academy 
Senaca Falls, New York 





Variation on a Book End 
HAVE PUT THE METAL BOOK 


W'" RECENTLY 
END common to libraries to a display use 


that seems both versatile and practical. It germi 
nated when we wished to call attention to a new 
group of teen books. The spot for the display had 
to be within the shelves of the teen section. We 
had two controlling factors: the space a 
shelf afforded for a poster and the necessity of a 
book end. So—why not a book end posters 

Materials used were one sheet of bright colored 
8,” x 11” construction paper, one metal book end, 
India ink and a drawing pen, and a bit of paste 
First fold the paper the short way down the middle 
Then fold each end over about an inch. The side 
to bear the print will be determined by which end 
of the shelf is to have the special collection of 
books. 

After the printing is done, paste the folded ends 
to the upright part of the book end on the side that 


limited 
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will be against the books 
in place, and that is all! 

We find it a quick and easy way to make an 
intershelf feature, wherever we want to catch the 
browser's eye. 


Set the poster book end 





















































The idea can also be adapted to a table display, 
as we did this fall with hunting and game books. 
Posters were mounted on a pair of book ends 
Printing or designs may be done on all four sides 
or faces of the posters, if the display is one that is 
to be seen from all sides. The squareness of the 
paper can be softened by cutting a curved line from 
the center fold to the end folds before mounting 
the posters. 

Lucy A. GALLUP, Librarian 
Sturgis, Michigan, Public Library 


It Pays to Advertise 


W'° LEARNED THAT IT DORS PAY TO ADVERTISE 
when we were preparing for our annual 
university career day. In 1954, we announced that 
prominent librarians would be on the campus on 
career day for consultation with any of our students 
who might be interested in becoming librarians 
Not one of our students availed themselves of the 
Opportunity. 

Although inviting experts in different fields to 
meet our students on that day has been successful 
for other departments of instruction in arousing 
student interest, it was not successful for us. We 
changed our plans for career day 1955 and twelve 
students showed a decided interest in the profes 
sion. These modest results were an improvement 
over the previous year 

The activity most responsible for stimulating stu 
dent interest in the profession was a series of ex 
hibits about librarianship as a profession. Head 
ings of these displays were: What Profession? 
What Training? What Libraries? What Salaries? 
What Positions? What Does a Librarian Do? The 
first of these featured a scale weighing the profes- 
sion’s advantages and disadvantages. These were 
listed as follows: 
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ADVANTAGES 


inship is not a crowded profession. 

2 no dthculty in securing positions 
Desirabl nings exceed that of qualified appli 
canis 

3. There are good opportunities for promotion 
depe ndent on abilit y, 270U th, imagination and initi 
ative. 

4. It 
of the bi 
public and 


ittractive field for men, A large part 
administrative positions in the larger 
pecialized libraries is filled by men 

3 @ a profession that is cultural, broaden 
ing, interesting, and of significant prac tical value. 

6. It is a profession in which one may be soci- 
ally useful, may work in pleasant and congenial 
surroundings and meanwhile earn a fair livlibood 

ee ae brarian comes into contact through per- 
sonal meetine and hy means of the printed page 
with the minds of his community and genera 
tion 


DISADVANTAGES 


u ider 
much that is dull 


variely of 


1. Feu 


change, but 


ccupations offer a 
f course there is 
routine 
2. Although salaries are not high they compare 
favorably with teaching in high school and college, 
with social work and with other occupations having 
like qualifications 
3. There is little chance for librarians to go into 
work for themselves. A few may find openings in 
the commercial book business and a few also in 
independent research 
 P ns in public employment tend to be 
t to civil service examinations. Those 
who fe ar examinations may dislike this. 


come subye 


In addition to preparing the exhibits, we organ 

1 TV program on librarianship, scheduled 
motion pictures about what a librarian does, ar 
ranged tours of our beautiful building, and held an 


(Continued on page 415) 
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Cs Cunt fo 


People are funny—always taking books out, 
but never eating them! 
we te 

tS TIME FOR OUR ANNUAL INVITATION to li- 

brarians to send us accounts of your library's 
most successful publicity during the past year. Your 
account—and photograph—will be considered for 
publication in the “Publicity That Worked” section 
of the Bullet: x's March Public Relations number. 

Deadline for this material is January 16. We'll 
be interested to know not only how your publicity 
was carried out, but also about the planning that 
preceded it and the results that followed. Descrip- 
tions, typewritten and double spaced, should run 
around 500 words. 

As the gift of Mrs. Seth Low Pierrepont of 
Ridgefield, Connecticut, the Columbia University 
Libraries have acquired a rare copy of the Holy 
Bible in the language of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony Indians. The volume's New Testament was 
printed in 1461 and the Old Testament in 1663, 
making the Algonquian-language volume the first 
Bible in any language to be published in what is 
now the Unived States, 
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Since the Algonquian-speaking tribes poss 
no written language, the Bible had to be render 
phonetically, English letters being used to f 
Indian words. Referred to as the “Eliot 
Bible,” the work was planned and carried to 
pletion by the Reverend John Eliot, who en 
it in Christianizing the New England nati 


tl Le Le 


This Month in Your Library i new bulletin 
of the Dayton, Ohio, Public Library, will be pub 
lished twelve times a year for its friends and patrons 
throughout Montgomery County. The first issue 
a four-page, illustrated news letter, inc! 
of current library activities, including a lead 
on “What Johnny Can Read,” a list of “The Be 
in New Books,” news of the library's new fil 
film schedules, and notes of 
interest books provided by the library 
editorial in the first issue explains 
to serve citizens of all ages in every walk of life 
urban, suburban, and rural. We want our clients to 
know better the resources in books, periodical: 
encyclopedias and special sources that are availab! 
for your use, enjoyment, and profit 

“So many folks still think of the library as simply 
a place to find a good story or a pictur book fo 
the youngsters, but we want you to know that it is 
much more than this. It is a community inforn 
center on all sorts of subjects, practical as well a 
scholarly, with an obliging, capable staff of assist 
ants to help you x 


new 


article 


seasonal 


ation 
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STACK CRACKS 





When patrons have a slip of tonguc 
Or make with a faux pa 

It may be hard, but nonetheles: 

We won't laugh or guffaw 

Instead, we'll draw a circle 

Around this verbal goof, 

And when report time rolls around 
Insert a bit of spoof 


GRACE B. SPEAR 
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The family of the late Pierce Butler, dean emeri 
tus of Newcomb College, has presented, in his 
memory, an extensive collection of books on drama 
to the Howard-Tilton Memorial library of Tulane 
University. The collection consists of several hun 
ired books ranging from medieval drama to plays 
by contemporary authors, with emphasis on Eliza 
bethan and Shakespearean drama. The books, con 
prising Dr. Butler's personal working library, wer: 
the ones from which he read and taught as an Fi 


bethan and Shakespearean expert 


The lection of Clarence Paine to its board of 


lirectors has been announced by the Great Books 
Mr. Paine is Director of the Oklahoma 
The Great Books Foundation, a non 
sponsors the nation's largest lib 


Foundation 
City Library 
proht corporation 
eral adult education 


1.500 dis 


liscussion program with ov 
ission groups throughout the country 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Library Services Bill 
H.R. 2840 and S. 205 


Be ECOND SESSION of the 84th Congress con 
venes on January 3, 1956. This will un 
doubtedly be a short and v 
the fact it is election yea 
tionally important that the 
receive early action in both |} 
What is this bill and who 


a reminder, here are a few fact 
Purpose lo promote the further extension and 


jevelopment of public library rural 
country which presently are without 


ry busy session due to 
his means it is addi 
Library Services Bill 
ouses of Congress 

is sponsoring it For 


services to the 
areas of our 


such services 


Provisions in Brief 
eral funds annually for a period of only five 
Federal funds would be matched by the states on a 
variable formula based on rural population and 
per capita income. The states would have complete 
jurisdiction over deve loping a state plan for the us 
of the funds methods which best 
fit with which would u 
funds t State has complete 
authority over selection other library 
personnel, Aid limited t 
iefined under the bill as in orporate 
100 or less 


or have only inadequate Services 


Requests $7,500,000 in fed 


? 


years 


would specity the 
existing progta ind 
maximum advantage 

f books 
terial ind would be 
rural area 
porated pla of 10 


Need r the Legislation Approximately 
million Americans are without local public library 
Almost 90 per cent of these live on farms 
Approximately 
nly very inadequate public 
a nationwide problem since 
Delaware, and 
rary service to all their 


or umn 


SC rvice 
or in 
more Americans receive 
library service. This i 
only three states, Massachusetts 
Rhode Island i 


citizen 


Shor ’ In the Senate ‘s OS was introduce 
in January 1955 by Senator Lister Hill (D. Ala.) 
tor himself and Senators George Aiken (R.. Vt.) 
Paul Douglas (D., Ill.) Henry Jackson (D 
Wash.), Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.). Frank Carl 
son (R., Kans.), Irving Ives (R..N.Y.). William 
Langer (D..N.D.), Dennis Chavez (D..N.M_) 
Matthew Neely (D., W.Va.), Herbert Lehman 
D., N.Y.), James Eastland (D.. Miss ), and Estes 


small villages 53 million 


give direct li 
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Kefauver (D., Tenn.). Since the introduction, two 
additional Senators have asked to be added to the 
list of co-st They are Senators Olin John 
ston (D., S.C.) and J. W. Fulbright (D., Ark.) 
In the House, twenty-seven identical bills wer 
introd. These 
Elliott (D., Ala.) 
McCarthy (D 


Onsors 


sponsors are: Congressmen Carl 
Carl Albert (D., Okija.). Eugen 
Minn.), Cleveland Bailey (D 
W.Va.), ¢ Perkins (D., Ky.), Wright Patman 
(D., Texas), Elizabeth Kee (D., W.Va.). Thomas 
L. Ashley (D., Ohio), Tom Steed (D., Okla.) 
Frank T! pson (D., N.J.), Martha Griffiths (D 
Mich.), Edith Green (D., Ore.), Robert H. Mol 
lohan (D.,W.Va.), Lee Metcalf (D.. Mont.) 
Frank Smith (D., Miss.), M. G. Burnside (D 
W.Va.) Robert (¢ Byrd (D., W.Va.) Ruth 
Thoms (R., Mich.) Thor rollet (R 
Wash.) Chester Merrow (R., N.H.) homa 
Jenkins (R., Ohio), Fran Bolton (R.. Ohio) 
Clifton Young (R., Nev.), Peter Frelinghuyser 
(R., N.J.) I y Berry (R.,S.D.), Stuyvesant 
Wainwt t (R..N.Y.) and Hamer Budge: (R 
Idaho ) 


Py Sta After hi 
i ID ittes the House Educ ation and 
Committ reported favorably H.R. 2840 
amendment, by a vote of 20 to 9. one weck befor 
idjournment t the first session of the 84th Con 
gress. It t goes to the Rules Committe for a 
to the House floor for a vote 

205 received no action in 195% 
House 
hearings will be*held in early 
It is expected that Senate action will move 

than House ac tion 

W ha Veeds To Be Done Nou It is hope 
that every librarian, truste 
brary 
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this measure with his or het Rey 
resentat ind Senators while they were at home 
luring adjournment period. If you did not 
write t persons now telling them about the 


bill, wi passages will mean to their district 


and theirs 


Urge their active support for the 
their favorable ; 


measur votes for it in 19%¢ 
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Reference Book Checklist 


1. American Aviation World-Wide Directory, 
Fall-Winter, 1955-1956. Washington, American 
Aviation Publications, 1955. 794p. $7.50 

2. Better Homes and Gardens Junior Cook 
Book. Des Moines, lowa, Meredith Publishing Co., 
1955. 191p. $2.95 

3. Brown, Mark H. and W. R. Ferton. The 
Frontier Years. New York, Holt, 1955. 272p. $10 

4. Carnant, ArtHuUR H. The Oxutdoorsman's 
Cookbook, rev. ed. New York, Macmillan, 1955. 
21 ip. $2.95 

5. Coucn, Martie Terrett. Party Cook Book. 
San Antonio, Texas, The Naylor Company, 1955. 
73p. $2 

6. Dopp, Ep. Mark Trail's Book of North 
American Mammals, New York, Hawthorn Books, 
1955. 242p. $1.95 

7. E.xron, Jutuerre. The Honey Cookbook. 
New York, Knopf, 1955, 162,xii p. $3 

8. Federal Employment and Guidance Service. 
Free Occupational and Vocational Guidance Litera- 
ture. New York, The Service, June, 1955. 50 
leaves $1 

9. FriepMAN, Epwarp L. The Speechmaker’s 
Complete Hundbock; a storehouse of colorful, 
point-making material and complete planning guide 
for public speakers. New York, Harper, 1955. 
4001p. $4.95 

10. GeLattr, ROLAND, ed. High Fidelity Record 
Annual, 1955. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1955. 
4352p. $4.95 

11. Grey, HuGu and Ross McC.usxey, eds. 
Field & Stream Treasury, New York, Holt, 1955. 
s5ip. $5 

12. HYMAN, Herperr. Sarvey Design and 
Analysis, Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 1955, 425p. 
$7.50 

13. Kremer, EDMUND P. German Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases, Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1955. \16p. $3 

14. Kunz, STANLEY ]., ed 
tury Authors. First supplement 
son, 1955. 1123p. $8 

15. Linn, Louw. A Handbook of Hospital 
Psychiatry. New York, International Universities 
Press, 1955. $60p. $10 

16. Lucas, Dione and ANNe Ror Ropsins. 
The Dione Lucas Meat and Pouliry Cook Book. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1955. 324p. $4 

17. Matriiews, WILLIAM, comp. British Au- 
tobiographies, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1955. 376p. $5 

18. Mitiea, MApeceme S. and J. Lane Mit- 
Ler. Encyclopedia of Bible Life. New York, Har- 
per, 1955. 493p. $4.95 
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Twentieth Cen- 


New York, Wil- 





CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS % FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


19. MousTAKAS, CLARK E. and MINNIE PERRIN 
Berson. The Nursery School and Child Care Cen 
ter. New York, Whiteside, 1955. 222p. $4.50 

20. National Academy of Sciences National 
Research Council. Scientific and Technical Societs 


of the United States and Canada, 6th ed. Wash 
ington, The Academy, 1955. 447p. $7.50 
21. Pepper, Beverty. Potluck Cookery. New 


York, Doubleday, 1955 

22. PowErLt, LAWRENCE 
Southwest. Los Angeles 
1955. 42p. $7.50 

23. Ramsey, L. G. G., ed. The Con I 
clopedia of Antiques. New York, Hawthorn Book 
n.d. 2v. $8.95 ea. 

24. ROSTEN, Leg, ed. A Guide to the R 
of America. New York, Simon and Schuster, 19 
281p. $3.50 

25. Spiker, SInA. Indexing Your Book. Madi 
son, University of Wisconsin Press, 19° 
Sik 


284p. $3.95 


CLARK. Hear 
Dawson Book Shox 


26. Yearbook of American Churches for 195 
New York, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., 1°55. 304p. $° 


Religion 


i IS QUESTIONABLE whether there is sufficient 
revision in the 1955 publication of Miller's 
Encyclopedia of Bible Life™ (Winchell K94) to 
warrant purchase by a library which already has the 
1944 edition. Contents follow the same categories 
and the same number of pages are devoted to each 
Bibliographies at the ends of chapters appear to 


have only minor changes, if a sampling of those on 
arts and crafts, defense, homes, islands, jewelry 
vitaculture, and geography is adequate. Al! except 


the last are unchanged, geography having two addi 
tional references. ‘The spelling of an author's name 
is changed in the bibliography on worship. Ther 
are no additions to the Bibl al quotations which 
append each chapter. The section of brief biogra 
phical sketches of outstanding archaeologists re 
mains unchanged, and though the author notes in 
the preface the important discovery of early Biblical 
and sectarian manuscripts in caves above the Dead 
Sea, there is no reference to the Dead Sea scroll: 
in the index, nor in references to Dead Sea in the 
index. The index is almost identical except for 
corrections in alphabetting, e.g. Jerusalem inserted 
in its proper alphabetical order. Though the paper 
is much better stock than the war time edition, the 
photographs are identical and even sharper in the 
1944 reproductions. The volume will furnish an 
informal account of people, places, activities, and 
customs of the Bible for those libraries witho 
1944 edition 

Of continuing usefulness is the Yearbook of 
American Churches ™ (Winchell K108), which in 
its twenty-fourth issue not only gives directory in 
formation on officers of religious organizations in 
the United States and Canada, but as new features 
includes trends in church attendance as revealed by 


t the 
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polls, statistics on Protestant and Roman Catholic 
parochial day-schools, and expenditures for new 
church construction from 1920 to 1954. The pret 
ace frankly admits the incompleteness of the infor 
mation on institutions training clergymen and on 
religious periodicals. Libraries are entitled to a 
15 per cent discount—a new policy. 

A Guide to the Religions of America™ brings 
together in expanded form the 19 articles by various 
writers, appearing originally in Look. These briefly 
explain the tenets of the Baptist, Catholic, Christian 
Scientist, Congregationalist, Disciple of Christ, 
Episcopalian, Lutheran, Jewish, Jehovah's Witness, 
Methodist, “Mormon,” Quaker, Presbyterian, Prot- 
estant, Seventh-Day Adventist, and Unitarian faiths, 
with chapters on the agnostic, the scientist, and the 
nonchurchgoer. To these are added 105 pages of 
comparative facts on beliefs, various statistics drawn 
from other directories, a section on public opinion 
polls, and a brief section on holy days and religious 
observances, making this a handy ready-reference 
volume whose value would have been enhanced by 
suggested titles for further reading 


Biography and Autobiography 


When the First Supplement to Twentieth Century 
Authors™ takes its place on the shelf next to the 
original volume, librarians will find themselves con- 
sulting it first, for not only does it include 700 new 
sketches, but extensive additional biographical and 
bibliographical data on the 1,850 authors in the 
1942 volume. As before, the authors have been 
selected from all over the world with the American 
reader in mind. Since much of the information has 
been contributed by the authors themselves, there 
is the same familiar autobiographical tone of the 
earlier volume. Pronunciation of names, lists of 
principal works with dates of original publication, 
citation to biographical and critical sources, and 
portraits when available are also familiar reference 
features. It is hoped that supplements will continue 
to be issued each decade, not only as a ready source 
of bio-criticism, but as a record of those men of 
letters and writers in the specialized fields of the 
natural and social sciences who have been promi- 
nent during that period 

Scholars who have regarded the autobiography as 
raw material for scholarly concerns will find the 
6,000 annotated titles in the bibliography, British 
Autobiographies," a valuable guide, Arranged al- 
phabetically by author, the numbered items are in- 
dexed by subject and geographical location, e.g. 
Abyssinia, artists, detectives, and policemen. Some 
of these categories are further subdivided by date 
or special aspects of the subject, e.g. under journal- 
ists are listed dramatic critics, literary critics, politi- 
cal journalists, etc. Encompassing the field of those 
written or published before 1951, the author has 
aimed at comprehensiveness rather than complete- 
ness. Omitted are paging and publisher for all and 
place of publication for most of the titles, though 
location is occasionally given for some item which 
is either a manuscript or hard to find 


Social Sciences 


Growing literature on the survey, that much used 
method of social research, includes Survey Design 
and Analysis." This handbook of principles, cases, 
and procedures is intended as a manual for the 
training of students in survey analysis, Tables and 
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sample questionnaires illustrate the four broad divi- 
sions of the work which cover the orientation of 
the analyst, descriptive surveys and his functions, 
explanatory surveys and the functions of the analyst, 
and the utilization of survey findings and the tun 

tions of the analyst. Though perhaps too technical 
for the average small public library, it will be 
useful in the university tibeary where graduate work 
is offered in sociology. 

The Frontier Years* is a handsome compilation 
of the photographs of L. A. Huffman, famous pho- 
tographer of the Plains, and written accounts se- 
lected from Western Americana. Because of the 
discrimination of the compilers and the real art of 
Huffman, this is a valuable commentary on Indians 
and hunters of the Montana, Dakota, and Wyoming 
territories. The sections of notes on the texts and 
photographs give it further usefulness to students 
of the West 

Government agencies, professional associations, 
educational institutions, and business and industrial 
firms are the sources drawn on by the compilers of 
Free Occupational and Vocational Guidance Lit- 
erature.” Pamphlets and periodicals, with addresses 
for ordering, are arranged under such subjects as 
college planning, career booklets, counselor pe 
ration, exceptional children, group guidance, labor 
market trends, legislation, older worker, and voca 
tional rehabilitation, supplying a good general list 
for building up a library collection useful to coun 
selors, educators and others, though less useful for 
ready reference since it is not classified by or 
indexed under specific vocations, 

A good supplement to the Nursery School Direc- 
tory is The Nursery School and Child Care Center,” 
a historical and descriptive guide for parents and 
teachers, giving valuable instruction to those inter 
ested in starting such a school, Statistical tables 
and lists of references append each chapter and of 
particular interest is the list of state laws on mini 
mum standards accompanying the chapter on legal 
aspects 

Much more technical is A Handbook of Hospital 
Psychiatry,” whose five main divisions cover the 
treatment program, the treatment team, the patients, 
the hospital, and the community; each of these 
being further divided into chapters with annotated 
bibliographies, For example, chapters on the aged, 
on children, the alcoholic, the mental defective, the 
epileptic, and others will be found in the section 
on the patients. Appendices, including classification 
of mental disorders, and a detailed index add to the 
usefulness of this practical guide to therapy 


Language and Literature 


Librarians already familiar with Lawrence Clark 
Powell's discriminating scholarship will be pleased 
that his Heart of the Southwest,” subtitled “a selec- 
tive bibliography of novels, stories and tales laid 
in Arizona and New Mexico and adjacent lands,” 
appears in such handsome format, They will not be 
surprised that these 118 titles, arranged by author, 
represent what the compiler's own taste and judg 
ment tell him are the best books, all of them read 
“from cover to cover, mostly in one glorious sum 
mer spree.” Those who believe with him that a 
good work of fiction is a better guide to a region 
than a bad work of fact will find many uses for 


this beautifully printed book. 


Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases,™ 
though it gives English counterparts, will be more 


German 
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easily used for location of a specific phrase by those 
with a knowledge of German, for arrangement is 
by German key word, with no English word index. 
Representative of modern German speech and re- 
stricted to phrases in use during the first half of the 
present century, it is a valuable supplement to 
earlier works. 

The Speechmaker's Complete Handbook,’ aimed 
at the amateur rather than the professional, groups 
anecdotes, biographical sketches, and short speeches 
under 21 categories, such-as community affairs, ani- 
mal life, youth and education, and club-lodge activi- 
ties, supplementing this arrangement with a word- 
index and eight other indexes which include the 
five senses, seven cardinal virtues, emotions, voca- 
tions, etc. These are prefaced with pointers on pre- 
paring and delivering a speech. Because of its 
organization, its indexes, its 112 speeches and short 
talks covering typical speaking situations, it is a 
good public library title, especially for those who 
have nothing 10 say 


Cook Books 


The cook book, that indispensable handbook of 
the home, should be a source of stimulation, com- 
fort, and self-assurance, as well as a source of fac- 
tual information. These aspects often appear in 
special, noncormprehensive cook books when the au- 
thors make no pretense of exhaustive coverage of 
the large subject. Such a one is The Honey Cook- 
book,’ whose 250 recipes will appeal to Sesteapens, 
to honey lovers, and to those who believe with the 
author that from the point of view of health, honey 
is more valuable than sugar. The recipes cover not 
only the expected cakes, candies, cookies, and other 
desserts, but a small section on meats and vege- 
tables, and one on drinks, alcoholic and non- 
alcoholic. 

Somewhat more elaborate recipes appear in The 
Dione Lucas Meat and Poultry Cook Book," but 
the clear, detailed instructions will allow anyone of 
average intelligence to produce fine French cooking. 
A few other countries are represented in certain 
recipes, but the authors are herb-wine girls at heart. 
A short glossary and a chapter on essential equip- 
ment are included. And the emphasis on loving 
care in cooking and serving should stimulate sloppy 
cooks to mend their ways 

Also stimulating is Potluck Cookery,” whose 320 
recipes, if wisely used, should help to dispel the 
common belief that women of other countries could 
feed a family on what the American housewife con- 
signs to the garbage can. Arranged by the chief 
left-over ingredient, it not only illustrates how to 
stretch out but how to make palatable those covered 
dishes in the refrigerator—that is, if you have the 
necessary added ingredients on hand 

Not concerned with conservation or calories is 
Party Cook Book,’ which should bring nostalgic 
sighs from women who once could delight in as 
paragus delight, or dip into hot cheese dip without 
worrying about the waistline. As a matter of fact, 
the whole tone is nostalgic of an earlier period, 
and this little book of “larruping old Southern 
recipes” makes a nice gift 

Of sterner stuff is The Outdoorsman's Cook- 
book* which in its revised edition recognizes that 
great boon of recent years, aluminum foil, as well 
as telling the outdoorsman how to recognize edible 
wild plants along the trail.(1 still would feel safer 
eating blueberries than wild mushrooms.) Many of 
the hearty recipes for meats, breads, and desserts 
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are fine for picnics and the excellent 
your fire could be used profitably by anyone who 
likes to “cook out,” even in the back yard 


Inevitable accompaniment of the mother-daughter 
outhts is Better Homes and Gardens Junior Cook 
Book,’ whose simple recipes, eye-catching photo 
graphs, loose-leaf, clearly tabbed sections, and wash 
able cover, may lure the child from the TV to the 
kitchen. It should go well in a school library or 
children’s department and should stimulate an early 
love of cooking as well as wise instruction 


hapter on 


The Arts 


Readers of the Connoisseur will know what to 
expect in The Concise Encyclopedia of Antiques,” 
really 53 short monographs by various authorities 
mostly British. These furnish a brief introduction 
to a wide range of subjects, from walnut furniture 
to Japanese prints, including barometers, dolls, ship 
models, jade, Toby jugs, netsuke, oriental rugs, 
ceramics, pewter, silver, clocks and watches, and 
Evropean painting, to name a few. Special ref 
erence features include glossaries of terms, bio 
graphical sketches, suggested readings, and many 
photographs and drawings for each subject covered 
Though aimed at the amateur collector, many of 
the Objects reproduced are museum pieces. Both 
volumes have an index of names and places 

High Fidelity Record Annual, 1955” makes 
available in its first volume a handy reprint of 
reviews of recordings of all types of music and 
spoken word, covering the period from July 1954 
through June 1955 for the music and 1953 through 
June 1955 for the spoken word records, from the 
magazine High Fidelity. These reviews have been 
edited, revamped, and arranged alphabetically by 
composer, with separate sections on collections and 
the spoken word and with comment on both the 
performances of the artists and the quality of re 
cording. A performer's index is appended, All 
reviews are signed with initials which are identified 
in the list of contributors. This annual should 
prove a valuable selection aid as well as a source 
of critical commentary 


Science and Technology 


Scientific and Technical Societies of the United 
States and Canada™ (Winchell N44) in its sixth 
edition, the first in seven years, lists 1,506 American 
and 206 Canadian societies, over 200 more than the 
fifth edition. Entries, however, are limited to mem 
bership group organizations and therefore the word 

Institutions” has been omitted from the title. Also 
excluded are trade associations with research activi 
ties. Otherwise the handbook remains the same, 
with a subject index of the activities of the societies 
to supplement the alphabetical arrangement of the 
societies under United States and Canada. History, 
purpose, membership, meetings, are given for all 
with information on library, research funds, and 
publications when pertinent 

American Aviation World-wide Directory,’ now 
out in its fall-winter, 1955-1956 edition, was re 
viewed in the September 1955 issue of Current 
Reference Books in its earlier semi-annual! issue 

Field & Stream Treasury™ selects from the files 
of Field & Stream, a magazine published since 
1895, material to form an informal running history 

(Continued on page 415) 
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The Just-Published 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT fo 
20th CENTURY AUTHORS 


Early reviews of the just-published First Supplement indicate it has 


lived up to the prais« heaped on the foundation volume which was 
published in 1942 Here are some brief quotations from these reviews 


Sunday Tribune 


For students, 1 wers, Columnists Twentieth Cen 
tury Authors has long been one of the imperative 
reference books. How any of us got along without it 
before 1942, I can't imagine. For 13 years it has been the 
best thumbed volume on this commentator’s shelves and 
the most useful Now a First Supplement, as readable 
is the foundation volume, brings this superb biographical 
dictionary to date, with 700 new sketches (and 670 por 
traits) of writer who have come into prominen e since 


194? 


Neel Cheney says in “Current Refere 


“When the Furst Sut piemeni i Tu ] th Century Au 


lhors takes its place on the shelf next the original 


volume librarians will find themselves consulting it 
been selected from 


first As before, the authors have 
all over the world with the American reader in mind 

ind} there is the same familiar sutobiographical 
tone of the earlier volume. Pronunciation of names, lists 
ot principal works with dates of original publication 
citation to biographical and critical sources, and portraits 


when available are also familiar reference features.’ 


Max Herzbers in the Newark Evening Neu 


Imagination is needed to realize how much labor goes 
into a first-rate reference work like the newly published 


Pn Sup ple ment to a famous book, Twent H Century 


Author What makes this reference book unique | 
the extent which the writers have themselves con 


tributed to it 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52. N. Y. 
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Displays for 





We HAVE THE NEW LOOK, a poster on the door, 
helped increase interest in the young people's room 
at the Free Public Library, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Background was black and lettering pink. The 
three-dimensional, pink-construction-paper shirt 
front boasted real buttons and a black and pink tie 
White ink was used to represent stitching 





An exhibit of “How to” books, good for a new 


lease on life, was headed DAISIES WON'T TELL— 
BUT THESE WILL at the Fort Lesley J. McNair post 
library in Washington, D.¢ The were 
simply made—cut from paper and Book 
marks and flyers accompanying the display also 
used the daisy motiff. Among titles included were 


daisies 
olored 


How to Get iand from Uncle Sam, How to Use 
Your Mind, How to Hold an Audience without a 
Rope 


s 8 
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The Month 


New home economics books weré 
Community College, Independence, Kar 
library display entitled 1 CAN COOK; ‘sew’ ¢ 
The chef and the girl stepping out of a fl 

sewing magic 
assistant 


in artist 


were designed by 





Wat's Your LIne ?, a clever display at W 
ington Missionary College, Takoma Park, \ 
ington, D.C., was made by clipping jack f 
pational books to a clothesline wit 
pins. A small bun basket at lower righ 
tional jackets 





WOMEN IN AMERICAN LIFE were the I t 


a display at the Guymon, Oklahoma, Jun H 
School. The lady in the center of tl 
drawn on tag board, then cut out and paint k 


and black, with vari-colored flow 
The women, represented by book jack 
everyone from Karen to Jane Addam Hull 


House 
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Portraits, a Lincoln High School, Manitowa 
Wisconsin, bulletin board, stressed current biogra 
phies with an old-fashioned oval picture frame 
motif. The frames for colorful biography book 
jackets were made of brown construction 
with gol onstruction paper trim Backer 
crean olored 


paper 


A colorful weathercock pointed to the READING 
FORECAST of new titles for TWEEN TEEN tastes at 
the T. B. Scott Free Library in Merrill, Wisconsin 


alate lale[-telel(s dimensional 


SIGN-MAKING LETTERS 


hA ljerniy de 





2 West 4617 
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Get Legal 

‘ v 
A‘ THE RURAL ADULJ.BPUCATION WORKSHOP, 
a section at the recent Adult Education As 

sociation convention in St. Louis, Mrs. George Gray 
and Margaret Willis showed slides and described 
the work of the Kentucky Bookmobile Project. 
Sensibly, they, made no apologies for the numerous 
children shown in thé pictures, explaining that the 
reading level of many of the adults served matched 
that of the children. 

The rapt attention with which the group heard 
of the evolution of this tremendous, certainly over- 
whelming public movement for improved library 
service to rural areas was evidence of the interest 
aroused, Extension librarians present at the work- 
shop supported both Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Willis in 
explaining problems to the many nonlibrarians 
present, including representatives from the USDA, 
colleges, universities, folk-schools, and others. 

Mrs. Willis pointed out, among other things, that 
the project was now entering its second phase, based 
on a recommendation made to Kentucky library 
supporters by Lucille Nix of Georgia. Most of the 
county libraries so hastily “organized” in the earlier 
phase of the program were actually without sound 
legal basis, so Miss Nix had urged them to ‘Get 
Legal.’ County courts (boards of commissioners or 
supervisors ) were now being prodded to accomplish 
this by complying with Kentucky library laws. 

However, it isn't only in Kentucky that many 
county libraries still need to “get legal.” Miss Nix 
could well have urged that action in several other 
situations in various parts of the country. If library 
service is worth fostering and improving and if 
tax money is to be spent on it, then let us “get 
legal” first of all. It is no crime to start library 
service on a shoe string without legal approval, 
provided this temporary support and organization 
does not become a habit. 


Year of Decision 


State agencies and state library associations are 
becoming more and more active in developing state 

lans for the use of funds which may eventually 
Some available through the Library Services Bill. 
The. stock-taking by the Mississippi Library Associ- 
ation, reported last month, was followed by a two- 
day conference in December on Books and People. 
This library workshop for citizens, trustees, and 
friends, sponsored jointly by the state university, 
library commission, and library association, stressed 
three “circles of information,” namely 


Library Service-——W hat do you have 
Library Service-—W hat do you need 
How do we get the needed libraries? 


with a concluding summary by Lura G. Currier, 
director of the library commission. A five-man panel 


material on 


work to Mrs 


invited to send 
library 


Extension librarians are 
rural, state, county, and regional 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


' 
brought together one library board chairman, two 
county commissioners, and two state legislators 

In Kansas a thirty-five member committee (only 
nine librarians!) growing partly out of the out 
standing ‘Rural Reading Conferences” is at work 
developing a program which will be best—for 
Kansas! With so many nonlibrarians actively pro 
moting better rural library service, the Kansas plan 
is certain to enjoy citizen backing when it is sub 
mitted to fulfill the requirements of the Library 
Services Bill. 

Another state which could submit a plan 
promptly is bape ot p Library coverage for the 
whole state was worked out in 1949 by Dr. Charles 
Bowerman, sociologist, who received a special grant 
for the purpose. Librarians of the State Library and 
throughout the state worked with him. The result 
was a plan of twelve regional libraries which in 
cluded existing libraries. Among the twelve regions 
only three are separate counties. Al! others are 
multicounty systems. This regional development is 
set up to provide maximum and adequate library 
service over the whole area for the money expended 
The plan has guided and helped to shape library 
development within the state during the past six 
years, but the Library Services Bill will provid 
special impetus. 


Great Day in Connecticut 


In the late 1940's Connecticut surveyed its library 
service and found it uneven and spotty, just as in 
every other state. Survey recommendations then 
called for the establishment of state-supported |i 
brary service centers which could “supplement not 
supplant” existing libraries, thereby strengthening 
all library service. 

After many struggles, legislative and otherwise 
Connecticut's first Library Service Center finally 
opened November 20th in the Staddle Hill School 
in Middletown. Helen A. Ridgway, the State Board 
of Education, and the state agency staff held open 
house that day to receive well deserved congratula 
tions. The way was long and hard and great per 
severance was frequently called for to achieve this 
ultimate library service center objective. We trust 
the other service centers suggested in the state plan 
will follow in due course. 


Confused Editor 


What is so special about writing book orders 
verifying book prices, checking the books received, 
listing the “shorts,” the o.p.s and all other excep 
tions, watching for errors, returning defective 
books, typing catalog cards (or ordering them) 
lettering, numbering, and pasting pockets in books 
(in the front, we hope!) that can possibly involve 
a library's “independence” ? 

What “self-determination” is at stake in repla 
ing missing pages, mending books, or recasing then 

(Continued on page 415) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIES “1CE BROOKS McGUIRE 


A Source of Strength 


| Fy NOVEMBER at a meeting in Chicago, Ralph 
Shaw, president-elect of ALA, and I were dis- 
cussing some of the crucial problems in the school 
library field. He wondered if the development of 
adequate library service at the elementary level was 
not a major need. When I agreed with him, he 
asked what I considered basic and effective steps in 
securing improved service. I expressed my sincere 
belief that although librarians need to be vocal in 
furthering central elementary libraries, the real 
spark will have to come from teachers and adminis 
trators. Somehow they will have to realize the 
necessity for good library service in the modern 
school program. And the higher up the adminis 
trator, the greater will be our success. Superintend 
ent Ben Smith of Greensboro, North Carolina, is a 
wonderful example of an effective administrator 
campaigning for good school library service 

I told Dr. Shaw that I 
main functions at Casis (the Laboratory School of 
the University as well as an Austin public s hool) 
to be the demonstration of the value of a central 
library at the elementary level. Casis has well over 
a thousand visitors each year, They all view the 
library while it is in action. I do have to 
preach—lI just enact my role. Our principal does 
the talking as I go about the business of the day, 
and he is a better missionary than I am. When I 
hear that another elementary principal in a large 
city said, while planning his new building, ‘Let's 
have a library like Casis then I feel a measure 
of encouragement for my efforts 


considered one of my 


not 


But there is another group vital to the growth of 
good library service, in the school or tor its com 
munity——the parents. I have believed this for a long 
time, but it has been r 
few weeks by two letter 
to quote 

The first is from Mr 
Idaho. She has already demonstrated her belief in 
good library service by a newspaper campaign to 
improve Boise's school libraries (described some 
time ago on this page) and in an excellent article, 

The School Library and the Parent,” appearing in 
the February 1955, ALA Bulletin. Now she tells 
me of further library activities on her part 
The Idaho State Library Association has honored 
me with an association membership and asked me 
to be their legislative chairman At the last session 
ot our legislature a tremendous step foru wd Wa 
taken when it passed permissive legislature for re 
sional and district libraries. (One of the next step 
will be to get money from the legislature to pay 
ot a librarian who can go around the 
state and coordinate and spark efiorts for local 
groups.) However, the plendid legi lative chair 
who did this work has moved to Salem, Ore 
ind as there are no professional librarians in 


mphasized during the past 
from which I should like 


Glenn Balch of Boise 


the wary 


man 
gon 


ians are invited to send 


{ Children’s Libr f 
Mrs. McGuire at Casi 


Schoo an 
deas and items for this 


ar 
f L? to 
Elementary School, Austir exas 
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Boise who the State Association pre ident said 
could “give time from a working sche dule to meet 
with the legislators during the 1957 session,” I 
was asked te take the job lt will mean a lot of 
reading and listening and correspondence, but ut 
will certainly be a stimulating and challenging 
experience At the same time that we're work 
ing on legislative problems we can be trying te 
implement on a local level (Ada County t uld 

district, atce rding to a previous study) 
were passed at the last sé ’ 


make a nice 
the lau (hal 


Study in Contrasts 


The other letter comes from a former parent at 
Casis. She 

We moved from Austin last April and my fiftl 
grade son and I still yearn for Casts and the friend 
it made for both of us. Getting adjusted to an 
average school is proving a time-consuming effort 
Not the least of many let-downs is the complete 
lack of a library and almost as complete a lack of 
interest 

lt has been a sad thing for me to realize how lax 
people can be about the importance of g d litera 
ldren. Most people I've talked to don't 
knou Nancy Drew and the Bobbsey Twins 
elt., are lete and then they wonder why! I have 
had Jack take his large collection of Landmarks 
and his variou , 


writes 


ture for ctl 


sports books for the children in his 


room to share I guess the problem is no dif 


ferent than in many schools but because we were 
nough to have been exposed to the ad 
vantages of Casis, I'm aching to do something here 
I have been appointed to a committee which is to 
decide hou pend $500 from the PTA for net 
book Therelore, | could not resist writing to find 
out what you would do if you had that amount to 
begin with. People at our school don't even know 
that awards like the Newbery and Pollett exist 
I'm going to push myself into the PTA program 
ometime u will send me some of your data 
on the ot children's reading 


Here ire two public minded citizens who art 
being vocal and active. And there are many who ar 
willing to work—either within their own schools 
or on a wider scale. We have only to seek and we 
shall find them. A prominent member of our school 
sed another value in parent cooperation 
when she asked me to describe our parent-library 
committee. She said she wished that all schools 
would organize suc h a committee, because of its 
value in parent education. “They need,” she said, 

To spend more time in the schools to understand 
and appre iate the educational program and the way 
it works 

The White House Conference on Education is in 
session as I am writing this page and as you read 
it. 1956 will have just arrived. My New Year's 
wish for you all is that better understanding among 
citizens, educators, and librarians will prevail to the 
end that our children may work and grow in in 
creasingly ideal school situations 


fortunate 


Vaile 


board stre 
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ft - THE LIGHTHOUSE 


Critical Acclaim 


H*” YOU ORDERED your new First Supplement 
to 20TH CENTURY AUTHORS? In this 
month's “Current Reference Books” column Frances 
Neel Cheney says: 

When the First Supplement so Twentieth Century 
Authors fakes its dws on the shelf next to the 
original volume, librarians will find themselves con- 
sulting it first, for not only does it include 700 new 
shetches, but extensive additional biographical and 
bibliographical data on the 1,850 authors in the 
1942 as a 

In the Chicago Sunday Tribune, Vincent Starrett 
wrote 

For students, reviewers, columnists . . . Twen- 
tieth Century Authors . . . Aas long been one of 
the imperative reference books, How any of us got 
along without it, before 1942, 1 can't imagine. For 
13 years it bas been the best thumbed volume on 
this commentator's shelves and the most useful, 

Now a First Supplement, as readable as the foun- 
dation volume, brings this superb biographical dic- 
tionary to date, with 700 new sketches (and 670 
portraits) of writers who have come into promi- 
nence since 1942, 


Max Herzberg said in the Newark, New Jersey, 
Evening News: 

Imagination is needed to realize how much labor 
goes into a first-rate reference work like the newly 
published First Supplement to a famous book, 
Twentieth Century Authors What makes this 
reference book unique is the extent to which the 
writers have themselves contributed to it 

Mr. Herzberg refers, of course, to the many first- 
person reports which comprise a good proportion 
of the biographies, and add sulstantially to the 
First Supplement’s historical value 


New Cumulation 


The 1952-1954 bound cumulation of LIBRARY 
LITERATURE has just been published, supersed- 
ing the 1952 and 1953 annual volumes and the 
issues for June and December 1954 


Editor Dorothy Ethlyn Cole says in her preface: 


No major change in Library Literature editorial 
policies is reflected in the indexing contained in 
this volume 

Through the cooperation of library schools which 
include a thesis as a part of the degree require- 
ments, we continue to include the indexing and 
abstracting of thesis material 


Besides these, LIBRARY LITERATURE indexes 
by author and subject: books, periodicals, and 
ephemeral literature on library science and librar- 
ianship. Abstracts or digests are provided for 
selected items. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





On Introducing Women 


The dozens of introductions in I AM HAPPY 
TO PRESENT by such men as George Bernard 
Shaw, William Lyon Phelps, Adlai Stevenson, and 
Will Rogers cover every possible situation. The 
idea is to teach the reader how to make an intro 
duction by illustrious example. Among the rare 
bonuses in this popular book is an introduction by 
Thomas R. Mulroy of Ilka Chase. It offers indis 
pensable information for the man who is seldom 
sure what he can say about a woman. Says Mr 
Mulroy: 

Anyway, it is too hard to introduce women. You 
have to select your words with such infinite care. 
For example, you may call a woman a kitten, but 
you must not call her a cat. 

You may call a woman, as a term of endearment, 
“duck,” but you simply must avoid goose’! 

You may, and I recommend it to you gentlemen 
greet your wife in the morning with a cheery 
“My dow, you certainly are a vision,” but, please, 
oh, please, never say, “My dear, you certainly are a 
sight!” 


Exhibits at Conferences 


Conferences to which The Wilson Company sent 
exhibits since Labor Day included: Maine Library 
Association, Mountain-Plains Library Association, 
South Dakota Library Association, Kansas Library 
Association, New York Library Association, Colo 
rado Library Association, Pennsylvania Library As 
sociation, lowa Library Association, Michigan Li 
brary Association, Illinois Library Association 
South Carolina Library Association, Tri-State, Geor 
gia Library Association, Florida Library Association 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, and North 
Carolina Negro Library Association 


Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 


Mary V. Gaver, associate professor, Rutgers Uni 
versity Graduate School of Library Service, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, and 39 students 

Jesse H. Shera, dean, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Ruth Tarbox, director of World Book School and 
Library Service, and Elizabeth Lutes, of World 
Book's New York office. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


I Am HAPPY TO PRESENT. Guy R. Lyle and 
Kevin Guinagh. 1953. $3. 

LiprAry LireraTure. On the service basis 

TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS: FIRST 
SUPPLEMENT. Stanley J. Kunitz, ed. 
1955. $8. 
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informal reception where interested students could 
become acquainted with professional librarians 
We are encouraged by the interest shown by 
students and we are already working on plans for 
1956 career day. These will include a high school 
career day, when students and occupational coun 
selors from high schools will visit our campus 
Rutu S. Wikorr, Librarian 
General Library 
University of Houston, Tex 
Observations of a Story Teller 
ar SECOND-GRADE BOYS AND GIRLS appeared 
in the library for their scheduled story time 
a little late because they had been in the 
hall—and the clock said time for only 
today. A usually timid little boy raised his hand 
when scarecly seated and said, ‘“Please—could we 
have a Dr. Seuss story today?” His request met 
with beaming approval from his classmates, for 
next to Curious George they dearly loved anything 
from Dr. Seuss. So the scheduled story was laid by, 
and Horton Hatches The Egg was procured from 
the shelf. They sat back with deep sighs of content 
not in a school library, but in the wonderful 
world of Ted Geisel, alias Dr. Seuss. 
The story is told in rhyme by the 
this story teller chose to tell it in prose 
hand—for the pictures which no child should miss 
Maizie, the lazy bird, flew off to Palm Beach, leav 
ing Horton, the elephant, to sit on her egg. Through 
storm and strife, winter and summer, trouble and 
more trouble, Horton was faithful to his task. The 
only part of the story which had to remain in rhyme 
consisted of Horton's undying lines 
He meant what he said, 
And he said what he 
For Horton was faithful 
One hundred per cent 


ass mbly 


one story 


author, but 


boc »k in 


meant 


The first time the phrase was used it struck a 
responsive chord, for each time thereafter small 
voices from the audience chimed in to repeat with 
the storyteller these four lines. One time they were 
crossed up—for Horton was “‘seasick one hundred 
per cent” instead of faithful—and they laughed up 
roariously at this turn of events. They breathlessly 
witnessed the hatching of the egg into an elephant 
bird—the only one of its kind. And they sighed 
happily at Horton's triumphant return home 

The bell rang as the last lines were read, an 
the second grade came reluctantly back from the 
world of Dr. Seuss—not from choice but of neces 
sity. As the little ones disappeared out the door, 
the timid one who had asked for the story was the 
last in line, and purposely so, to express his thanks 
As they waited for their teacher on the stairs, back 
to the library floated the childish trebles 

He meant what he said, 
And he said what he 


meéant 


Horton was faithful 
hundred per cent 
Was the story well in hand? Was it well told? 
Was the storyteller well versed in her art rhe 
second-grade into the library at 3:15 
to find out was this Horton—because she 
couldn't compete with him for the rest of the after 
noon At ES LARE GROGAN, T eac/e Librarian 
Be t School, Chicas lili 
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similes of old ads, front 
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Librarians working with children will find ws¢ 
tor Mark Traii Book of Nort Mam 
whose 250 picture pages illustrating 84 of 
the most important of North America’s larger ani 
habitats are drawn in 
who read ‘Mark Trail 
papers. The simple text and natural 
will appeal to children and young peopl 
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concurrently 
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volume 
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the style 
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runny 
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new bindings? Is it demeaning for an 
library to utilize good-looking post 


plays used by another library 


im attractive 

independent 
ers and di 
library possibly suffer by avail 
ooperative interlibrary loan faciliti 

to readers ? 


How can “our” 


ing itself of 
for better iene 
Why do w 
keeping 
and “‘self 
Yes, your editor is confused after having attended 
the Budget Stretching Workshop in California last 
summer and later visiting some of the larg 
libraries afford the machines that 
automation” closer in library 
St. Louis County Library, or 
can catalog and prepare for 
copies of Martorie Me 
is the copy 


service 
these nous 
independenc« 


insist on 
for the 
letermination 


continuing 
sake of 


hores” 


unit 
which can bring 
Service It the 
any other large library 
circulation dozens of 
rningstar in 
inde 


because it is 


a matter of min 


utes library more 


in our 
reader 


pendent 


interesting to the 
19 


ently ital 
Now that the 


someone will take 


holiday season is over, perhaps 
uncontus your editor 
afhliate or federate 
our neighboring large-unit libraries when suc! 
ould free us in the medium 

libraries for more direct work with our 
Who has the answer—trustees? Head li 
brarian Or even catalogers ? 


time to 
as to why we are so loathe to 
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arrangement ized 
and fT all 
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indexed in Readers’ wide te Periodical 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 20 Volumes 
$73 
Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 


Literature since 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 47nd STREET 
New York 36, N.Y 


$6.00 a $11.00 two 


semi-monthly 


year 
lesued 


years 
1935 
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KARL KNATHS' CAPE COD 


. . » impressive camera close-up of 
the American artist. . .” 
Howard Thompson, N.Y. Times 


color sound 14 minutes 


Rental $15 Sale $150 
DOCUFILM 417 E. 61st S#., N.Y.C. 21 








FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 














Box 352 White Piains, WN. Y. 
LIBRARIAN—Attractive residential treat- 
ment center for boys-girls 4 to 16; also 
medical library. Average salary and full 
maintenance if desired; residence possible 
for couple if spouse also employable as 
teacher, recreation leader, ete. Director of 


Education, Governor Bacon Health Center, 


Delaware City, Del 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, Ohio Histor- 
ical Society Library, Columbus, Ohio. Salary 
ranges from $3960 to $4800 in a five year 
carries responsibility for 


Write 


period, Position 


newspaper collections Box G, c/o 


Wilson Library Bulletin 





HELP WANTED-Female Progressive com- 
munity, new public library needs administra- 
tive assistant, children's librarian, circulation 
department head. Write details, education 
and experience, salary expected. Peninsula 
Public Library, Lawrence, L. I LY 





FIRST ASSISTANT, library degree, for 
Deschutes County Library, Bend, Oregon, 
Tourist center, excellent climate. 31-day 
vac., Soc. Sec., State Ret., 12-day sick-leave, 
friendly town of 12,000. Ref. experience or 
specialization desired. Good salary, open, 
Write head librarian. 





CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT CHIEP. 
4 years of college plus 1 year of library school 
and at least 4 years of experience in work with 
children. Salary $5,110, annual increments $200; 
maximum, $5,910. Open January 1, 1956. Mount 
Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 





HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 
Gaylord has @ new announcement about its help- 
ful catalog drawers. (see page 374.) 


The Index Publishing Company announces the 
65th annual edition of its “Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the U. S." (see page 368.) 


Yearbook of American Churches announces its 
24th issue for 1956. (see page 370.) 


Index to Advertisers 


Abingdon Press 357 
Arcadia House 370 
Association Films, Inc. 354 
Avalon Books 36! 


Baker & Taylor 


inside back cover 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. 36! 
Bro-Dart Industries 363 
Bruce Publishing Co. 369 
Christopher Publishing House 360 
Demco Library Supplies 359 & 367 
Docufilm 416 
Gaylord Bros. 374 
Huntting, Co., H. R. 360 
Index Publishing Co. 368 


Library Review back cover 





JUNIOR LIBRARIAN. {Jo assist Librarian 
in Charge of Work with Young People. 4 years 
of college plus 1 year of library school. Salary, 
(without experience) $4,000, annual increments 
$180; maximum, $4,720; 2 years of experience 
in work with young people, beginning salary, 

3600. Open ouy 1, 1956. Mount Vernon 
*ublic Library, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 





416 











Marador Corp. 368 
Mitten's Display Letters 4ii 
Pageant Press 355 
Phiebig, Albert 416 
Scarecrow Press 373 
Seven Bookhunters 361 
Special Libraries 371 
Sp Press 365 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 36) 
Virginia Metal Products 353 
Vital Speeches of the Day 415 
Yearbook of American Churches 370 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN AN 


Budgets Are Important, Too! 


The ‘librarian's chief responsibility is to his 
readers, but it is a part of that responsibility to 
make his new-book budget cover as many of the 
best books as possible. THE R&eTaiL BOOKSELLER 
can be of great help in. stretching your budget. 


THe RETAIL BOOKSELLER gives you a complete picture) of the 
publishing month to come. It gives brief, purchaser-keyed descrip- 
tions of all trade books. As one subscriber writes; “We have done 
most of our ordering’ of current books through your magazine. . 
Sure we could read publishers’ catalogs and \advettising, but find 
this misleading and a waste of time. We do believe your magazine 
makes few mistakes in its recommendations.” One of the biggest 
buyers in the public library field calls it “the most useful and de- 
pendable tool of the book trade in America.”; Yow can use it to 
allocate your book money with full knowledge of a// the books 
you want to buy. 


THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER also gives you news of special pre- 
publication price offers, complete seasonal announcements, Library 
of Congress card numbers, pronunciation of authors’ names, and 
other book-helps and book news. 


Two special new features are Jean Poindexter Colby Selects-— 
spot-lighting the best of the current children’s books—and a new 
university press book section. 


Send 50 cents for a copy of the February announcement 
issue (you may have a free sample of an earlier issué) 
or subscribe now at $4.00 a year. 


THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER _ Hillside, New Jersey 
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LIBRARY REVIEW: 





A Magazine for Bookish Librarians 





In the January, 1955 issue of the A.L.A. Newsletter 
Mr. Jolin L. Nolan wrote of the Library Review:—"“A 
periodical of high standing and considerable general! in- 
terest. More literary and philosophical than technical and 
practical, it has no exact counterpart in this country. . . . 
I don’t believe any literate librarian can afford to overlook 


this journal.” 


. Dr. E. A. Savage writes:—“An independent organ of 
well-informed comment and responsible criticism is a 
necessity in our calling. The Library Review is just such 


an organ and without it librarianship would be much the 
%” 


poorer. 


The fact is that this magazine is in a clase by itself 


‘and makes an intelligent appeal to librarians in every field. 


Subscriptions are. now being taken for issues of 1956 
at the rate of $2.00 or 12/- per annum. Direct subscrip- 
tions are favoured and would ensure prompt postal 


delivery. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3, Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1., Scotland 
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Readers’ Choice 
Of 
Current Books 


From Discovering nature the year round 
by Anne M. Jause (Aladdin) 


Section Two 





LIBRARY FAVORITES 


combined standing of each book based on reports 
the public libraries of: Baltimore, ee 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF CURRENT BOOKS 





Readers’ Choice of Current Books is a list of 
basis of reports reaching us, apparently will be popular 
It is not a selected list of the best titles or of best sellers, isita 
list of recent publications. Other books on a wide variety 
found in the library by consulting the card catalog or a member of 


oes staff. The Readers’ Choice of Current Books is published monthly, 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 


mf 





ABOUT PEOPLE DURANT, JOHN, AND DURANT, ALICE 
Pictorial History of American Presidents. 
BENCHLEY, NATHANIEL . : Barnes, A.S. 1955 320p illus $10 
Benchley; a bi ; forewor A 
by RoMME TR Dherwood “MiGcow 1955 ton w iecabauan ais jon 
i covering every administration 
258p illus $3.95 ee _ goo 
ality, habits, chaptitey peal taaiae'et enc pouel- 
dent is presented.” Publisher's note 


FirzGERALD, JOHN DENNIS 
Papa Married a Mormon, Prentice-Hall 
1955 298p illus $3.95 


“True story of Tom who went 

to Mormon territory in the 1880's to find his 

brother Will, a notorious and card- 

Z. T js became being eens 

rmon Tena a newspaper 

editor, influential in the struggle religious 
freedom.” Retail bookseller 


i 


| 


peu s 
Hj 


i 
| 


is mature life and celebrity.” 


é 
i 
: 


HOWE, MARVINE 
CoLuis, MAURICE The Prince and I, Day 1955 252p $3.50 


“AG sojourn in Morocco during the 

Cortés and Montezuma. Harcourt 1955 critical varied talons and immediately after the 
(C1954, 256p illus maps $3.75 exile of the royal family in 1953, first as a gov- 
“An conquest . erness in « French Commandant's family and 


Cunzo, ERNEST O’Matiey, Mary DOLLING (SANDERS) 
ife with Fiorello; « memoir. Macmi Lapy 
1998 dee illus 4 7 _ Family of Two Worlds; a portrait of her 


mother, by Ann Bridge ;pseud,. Mac- 
millan 1955 244p illus music 4 


tries (Britain and 
century and a half is presented.” Huntting 
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DIDRIKSON ) and PAx- 


led; my autobiography. 
242p illus $4 


This Life I'v 
5.1 


FICTION 


Bucnan, Witt 


ti 


it 


ae ge 
; 


Mor: ow 1955 287p $3.50 


of the two loves in ;Armin 
the first for beautiful Laura 


i paps the pleasures—an- 
=, the cer Sean 
aemelle ung Indian 
| Be ie a: deemetic climax in 
in .” Publisher’ 


! JOHNSTON, GEORGE 
Stone. Bobbs 1955 366p 


Sparrows; a novel. Viking 

1955 247p $3.50 

story xf how two London slum chil- 
f rnflower 


FF 


; not only the chil- 
thos: of Vincent the restaurant- 
—_ Chesneys who lived in 


fia 


| 


| 
1B FABIOLA 
} 


oubleday 1955 299p map 


fl 


: 
az 


st 2 
a s 


age 


f 


LININGTON, ELIZABETH 


The Proud Man; a novel. Viking 1955 
405p map $3.95 
Sixteenth c Ireland and England pro 
vide the for this novel based on th« 
life of a Irish hero, Shane O'Neill 
Prince of Ulster and Lord of Tyrone; who 
dreamed of a united Ireland with himself as 
ing and who even envisioned himself as the 
of Elizabeth and King of al! England 

as well.” Retail bookseller 


O'Hara, JoHN 
Ten North Frederick. Random House 


1955 408p $3.95 
rations of the 


of Gibbsville, Pennsylvania 
2 — pe § mes to 1945 
Emphasis is upon career of Jo B. Chapin 
of the second generation. Shoe only do the 
Chapins who are important people in Gibbs- 
ville come to life in this story but so also does 
itself and many of its other citi 

zens. ( ) 


Srour, Rex 


. . . Before Midnight. Viking 1955 184p 
$2.75 


“The Pour Amour half million dollar con- 
test had been run by one man; when the con- 
tally ged ay st ih page he acciden- 

or splayed a sheet of paper 
he said held the answers worth a fortune. Some- 

him that night—and Nero Woife was 
to find the who had stolen the 
precious answers,” il bookseller 


SWINNERTON, FRANK ARTHUR 


Sumner Intrigue. Doubleday 1955 320p 


i After several of mastiage Adelaide, 
wife of Dr Alex _ , found herself dis 


Lucy Staveley came to 

$ dissatisfaction devel- 

emotional problems which soon in- 

volved most of the people in their sma!! English 
town. (Publisher) 


BOOKS AND READING 


‘Lon 

: ger "; a family grows up with 

poss. Viking 1955 269p $3 

The of “Bequest of wings” con 
on introducing children 
This “book has much to 


on the tastes and capacities of 

but the children are by no 

means luseums, theaters, and other 
nonbook are discussed in conjunction 
with and ithere is; a chapter on the im 


portant functions and opportunities of libra: 
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HUTCHINS, ROBERT MAYNARD 

Great Books; the foundation of a liberal 
education. Simon & Schuster 1955 115p 
$3 

This guide to the art and technique of read- 

ing, understanding, and using the classics of the 
Western World was published originally as the 
first volume: The great conversations of “The 
great books of the Western World” a subscrip- 
tion set published by the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. (Publisher) 

“The Great Books, Hutchins maintains, 
contain the elements of a liberal education so 
essential to man's understanding of his world. 
It is not he says, to provide vocational 
education,” journal 


WALLACE, IRVING 


Fabulous Originals ; lives of extraordinary 
people who ao memorable charac- 
ters in fiction, Knopf 1955 316p $3.95 


Here are the prototypes of such fictional 
characters as: Alexander Selkirk, the real Robin- 
son Crusoe; Lady Ellenborough, the real Ara- 
belle , Deacon Brodie, the real Dr Jekyll 
and Mr Hyde; Claire Clairmont, the real Juliana 
Bordereau; Dr Joseph Bell, the man behind 
Sherlock Holmes; and many more. (Publisher) 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Bow Les, CHESTER 


New Dimensions of Peace. Harper 1955 
391p illus maps $4.50 

This American diplomat “tells how a nega- 
tive approach to world affairs will be disastrous. 
He then offers a series of positive proposals to 
help turn the tide against Communism and to 
create a stable and prosperous world without 
war.” Huntting 


A LOOK AT AMERICA 


BurcHer, DEVEREUX 
Seeing America’s Wildlife in our national 
refuges; prepared under the auspices of 
Defenders of Furbearers, Devin-Adair 
1955 338p illus $5 
“Complete with instructions on how to get 
there and descriptions of the birds and mammals 
and their habitats to be found in each, this vol- 
ume covers wildlife sanctuaries from Alaska to 
Florida.” Retail bookseller 
“Mec Butcher justly emphasizes the point 
that the future of wildlife is dependent on our 
Jeaving its homes undisturbed. . . Our present 
system of national wildlife refuges represents a 
good start, but we are badly in need of many 
more refuges.” Introduction 


SNOW, 


STEVENS, 


EDWARD ROWE 

Famous Lighthouses of America; illus. 
with photograpts and drawings. Dodd 
1955 314p illus us $4 

‘A collection of ps stories about Amer- 


ican lighthouse the beacons which 
they watch. — bei _— attack, seventeen 


children brought _ Maine island, 
and the buldtog Tie "Rock are only a 
few of the varied themes. The scenes range from 


the East to the West Coasts through the Great 
Lakes and into Alaska.” Huntting 


NEW LIGHT ON THE 
DARK CONTINENT 


LASzLo, ANDREAS E. 


Doctors, Drums and Dances, Hanover 
House 1955 284p illus map $4.50 


‘A true adventure of a Connecticut doctor 
who took his jeep and camera to Angola, Africa, 
to learn about the strange customs _ rituals of 
pee of Africa's least-known tribes.” Retail 

okseller 


EDMUND 
North African Powder Keg. Coward-Mc- 
Cann 1953 273p $3.75 


into the problems of one 

The author 
; Moslems under 
no h rule Pre so age = et breeding 
place for ible solu- 
tions.” Retail bookseller 


An “exploration 
of the world’s biggest trouble- 
discusses the lems 


OF CABBAGES AND KINGS . 


Bromrizip, Louis 


Animals and Other People; drawings by 
Paul Laune. Harper 1955 272p illus 
$3.75 

This book “is about wild and domestic 
animals and about people who até ‘teched’ and 
have that imser sense of mystical feeling which 
makes them one with Nature and with animals 
and birds. Some of the material is new, much 
of it has been selected from earlier books, re- 
vised and edited.” Introductory note 


Dr Voro, BERNARD AUGUSTINE 


Easy Chair. Houghton 1955 356p $4 
eg ts Gy 
1946 to 1 whic! appeared in 
"H: arper’s Magazine.’ ty journal 

“Essays on @ great variety of subjects—- 
radio and television, o ip, politics . . . 
They are thoughtful commentaries on many 
facets of American life.” Retail bookseller 





READERS’ CHOICE OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Curron way system of the Inca Empire. For nea:ly two 
American Treasuty, 1455-1955; selected, the traversed this complex road 


: : ; its structure, izati d 
and «d, by Clifton Fadiman; eactiade Saati were uncovered 


from which it was to reconstruct a pic- 
ture of the Inca ion. (Publisher) 


SEASHORE LIFE 


CARSON, RACHEL Louise 
of the Sea; with illus. by Bob Hines. 
1955 276p illus $3.95 


seashores of the world may be di- 
three : the rugged shores 
sand the coral reefs and 
associated features. has its typical 
of imals. The Atlantic 
States «provides clear ex- 
. I have chosen it 

of shore life.” 


fi 


EF 


Faltiat 
halt 


ae 
£ 
Y 


“+ ¢ Seashore. Apple- 
Adair 1955 41 8p illus $5.75 $ 


from the of the ing through the 


- Wiley. With alon k 
g rocky 
on : ¢ out beach $, sta 


by Hthel Roosevelt Derby. Illus- , sea shells and 


- 


foreword i 
” les, crabs, terns 
trated by Ugo Mochi.” Subtitle and discusses lobsters, oysters, shad, 
i fish and other 


POLITICKING, 1956 i this area their home.” 


ACHESON, DEAN (GGOODERHAM 
A Democrat Looks at His Party. Harper 


1955 199p $3 SPEED KING 


BANNISTER, ROGER 
Four Minute Mile; illus. with photo 
gtaphs. Dodd 1955. 252p illus $3.50 
“Since 1947, when Roger Bannister repre- 
Oxford in a mile race against Cambridge 
has dedicated himself to running. 
describes his successes and failures in 
tise and tells why he ‘secretly’ 
he has never had a coach and why 
certain invitation miles.” Huntting 


TRAVELER REPORTS 


HiGGcINs, MARGUERITE 

Red Plush and Black Bread. illus. with 
the author. Doubleday 

us map $4 
book is an eyewitness account of 
saw it and Soviet policy as | have 
+ «+ In two and a half months 
fourteen thousand miles | filled 
When it came to writing 
wanted to select only the incidents 
anecdotes that were the most revealing 
conditions inside the country.” 


il 


i 


fH 


35 
Bae, 
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KerrH, AGNES (NEWTON) 
Bare Feet in the Palace; sketches by 
author, Little 1955 370p illus $5 
A “report on living conditions among 
falas: Filipi in the barrios, +S meg and 
pa os attempts to woo 7 
constructive measures 4 welfare of the 
common people.” 
PULLIAM, NINA 
I Traveled . . . a Lonely Land; this is 
Australia and these are the Australians 
—as I saw them. Bobbs 1955 400p 
illus map $5 


the 
the 


by an American news| se 
woman of Australia and her people gai 
2 look into her past and from extensive travels 
ge, gaalmamage i Retail book- 


SHoR, JEAN BowiE 
After You, Marco Polo. 
294p illus maps $4.50 
"Franc and Jean Shor, a young American 


— set out to follow the seven century-old 
of Marco Polo from Venice to Peiping. 


McGraw 1955 


escapes from death. The book is set 


spiced with quotations from his Journal.” Hunt- 
tng 


WEATHER-BEATEN TOPIC 


SLOANE, ERIc, 1905- 

Eric Sloane’s Almanac and Weather Fore- 
caster; with 104 illus. the author. 
Duell ; Little 1955 169p illus map $3.50 

“Io words and pictures the author tells 


by. 
necticut; country life.” Retail bookseller 


TANNEHILL, IVAN RAY 
Hurricane Hunters; illus. with photo- 
graphs, Dodd 1955 271p illus $3 


A bi a -— and their wild ways. 

hapters Jeal with the busi- 

ness wt ae  Seaaihanen and predicting what 

Ge metar ale te antwih alter Lotions 
of the past.” Publishers’ weekly 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Emery, RUSSELL Guy, 1908- 
. 1955 190p 


pl "Canes of et Sater in 
which Larry almost his Academy career 
Set against the background of West Point and 
the basketball court, it is the story of a boy's 
fight to reach a new level of accomplishment 
and honor.” Retail bookseller 


GARTHWAITE, MARION (HOOK) 
You Just Never Know. Messner 1955 
192p $2.75 
“Because Aunt Aggie would pay her “4 
tion at a Cobbie Pose al agy up music camp 
be her Bey tenes she roy 


~ of going steady me pony 
Northern 


Locale: 


YATEs, ELIZABETH 
Prudence Crandall, Woman 
illus. Nora S, Unwin. 
246p illus $3 


“The ter 
who in 1833 opened her 
Ladies’ to a Negro scholar, 


cution and 

from the course her 

she was driven from the town 
Connecticut, in defeat 

was turned into v is told.” Publisher's 


TWITCHELL, KARL SALVEN and WYNDHAM, 
ROBERT 
Keith Arnold in Mining Engineering. 
Dodd 1955 183p $2.75 


Publishers note 


SUBTEEN 


Jauss, ANNE MARIE 
Discovering Nature the Year Round ; writ- 
ten and illus. by Anne Maric Jauss. 
Aladdin 1955 61p illus $2.50 
“Month-by- h of the 
oat y pont descriptions on 


chan, 
woods form @ calendar of the asture year.” Re- 
tail bookseller 


Lapp, ELIZABETH CROSGROVE 
Janie; illus, Stevens. Morrow 
1955 189p $2.50 
“When Janie and her cousin Rick go t 
her family cottage in Maine for Columbus 
weekend, they upon @ mystery’. 
bookseller 
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RAPAPORT, STELLA F. 

Reindeer Rescue; written and illus. by 
Stella F. Rapaport. Putnam 1955 119p 

.. illus map $2.50 

° “A Eskimo boy journeys hundreds 

of miles across the — (bringing a herd of 

reindeer) tint rescue of a group of 

knead whalers,” Siell boolueiecs” 


SLOBODKIN, Louis, 1903- 
Amiable Giant. Macmillan 1955 33p illus 
$2.75 


“Good morning, I just came down to pass 
the time of day,” said the very friendly Ghant 
But no one heard what he said, for they were 
all so they ran in their houses. And 
it was wicked wizard who told them the 
Giant demanded wheat and cattle. One day 
to hear his friendly mes- 

sage and with help the villagers outwitted 
the wizard and then called the Giant a good 


CHOICE OF CURRENT BOOKS 


PICTURE BOOKS 
AUSTIN, MARGOT 
Brave John Henry; written and illus. by 
Margot Austin. Dutton 1955 43p illus 
$1.75 
“John Henry, his dog, and his 


many dangerous ‘pretend’ adventures 
ers’ weekly 


at have 
Publish 


Krauss, RUTH 

Charlotte and the White Horse; pictures 

by Maurice Sendak. Harper 1955 unp 
illus $2 

“A small picture book about 


a little girl 
and her horse, Milky Way 


Retail bookseller 
LINDSAY, BARBARA 
Fun at My House; illus. by Jane Brookhart 
March. Aladdin 1955 unp illus $2 
“A 
a magic 
seller 


icture story book which tells of a boy, 
ootstool, and a family; Retail book 
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__A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H.W. Wilson Co, 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


month. 
Bamp, A. C. ed. Representative American 
$ 1954-1955. Wilson, H. W. 
1955 $2 (Reference shelf v27) 

Haroina, A. L. ed. Natural Law and Nat- 
ural Rights ,by, Albert C. Outler ,and 
ns $.M.U. 1955 $3 (Southern 

ist Univ. Studies In Jurisprudence 
v2) 

Haapine, A. L. ed. Origins Of The Natural 
Law Tradition ,by, Robert N. Wilkin 
yand Others,. S.M.U. 1954 $3 (South- 
em Methodist Univ. Studies In Jurispru- 


dence v 1) 
Munoy, J. H.; Emery, R. W. and Nelson, 
B. N. eds. Essays In Medieval Life and 


Thought, Presented In Honor Of Austin 
Patterson Evans. Columbia Univ. Press 
. 1955 $4 
New Yorx Acapemy Or Mepicine. Soci- 
_ @y and Medicine; Iago Galdston, Editor. 
«. Int, Univ. Press 1955 $3 (Lectures To The 
Laity, no. 17) 


Rosson, W. A. ed. Great Cities Of The 
World; Their Government, Politics and 
Planning. Macmillan 1955 $10 

SHEEHAN, M. T. ed. Spiritual Woman 
Harper 1955 $3 

TAYLOR, T. G. ed. Geography In The Twen- 
tieth Century. 2d Ed, Rev. and Enl. Philo- 
sophical Lib. 1953 $8.75 

THREE PRESIDENTS AND THEIR Books; The 
Reading Of Jefferson ,by, Arthur Bestor ; 
Lincoln ;by, David C. Mearns; Franklin 
D. Roosevelt ;by, Jonathan Daniels. Univ 
of Ill. Press 1955 $2.50 (Fifth Annual 
Windsor Lectures) 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, RALPH. Making Of 
Music. Cornell Univ, Press 1955 $2 

Wimsatt, W.K. ed. English Stage Comedy 
Columbia Univ. Press 1955 $3.50 ( English 
Institute Essays, 1954) 

WRITER AND His Craft; Being The Hop- 
wood Lectures, 1932-1952 by, Robert 
Morss Lovett ,and Others,, Univ. of 
Mich. Press 1954 $3 





